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UP FRONT 
From the Editor 


WITH OPEN EYES 


the world. 

Though I’ve not traveled much outside of the coun- 
try, I have traveled much inside of it. Raised a Navy Brat, I spent 
every other year acquainting myself with the inhabitants of a 
different school, a different town, a different state. My last tour 
of dependant’s duty landed me, high school-aged, in 
Washington, D.C. 

People of every nationality and nature can be found around 
our capital. It’s a virtual smorgasbord for people-watchers, and I 
glutted myself upon it. On Sundays, my friends and I would sar- 
dine into a sagging, chipped green ’71 Cadillac (worth the very 
real risk it would die half way to our destination, because it was 
roomy enough to satisfy our high school compulsion for togeth- 
erness). We’d head down to the Mall, a grassy expanse lying 
abreast the Washington Monument like a huge green pillow 
waiting to catch the unwieldy obelisk’s fall. 

On sunny spring weekends during a Congressional session, 
the Mall was always crowded. Backers of widely assorted causes 
gathered there: young, earnest-faced Russians quietly disparag- 
ing Moscow’s latest P.R. line (“You do not understand; the com- 
munists have no ethics. They will say anything.”); large, 
well-organized passels of parental-aged folks in tweed and chino 
confronting us brightly with petitions in hand (“No Vietnam 
War in Central America! Your voice can make the difference!”), 
then turning away disappointedly after discovering we couldn’t 
vote; a small, spread-out group of wild-eyed men excitedly urg- 
ing us to join in their quest (“We're going to shut down the 
Pentagon—tomorrow!”). 

We would listen to them, nodding and asking questions, col- 
lect their buttons and bumper stickers, and display our empty 
pockets when asked for donations. After a couple of interesting 
hours, we would meander back to the Caddy, feeling stimulated, 
enlightened...entertained. 

Unfortunately, the feeling of entertainment stayed with me 
the longest. It wasn’t that I was callous to the issues discussed; 
they were just so foreign to me that the impressions faded quick- 
ly. Living at home served as a damper. I was surrounded by the 
opinions of my parents, neighbors and teachers; I didn’t have to 


B efore entering college, I thought I knew something of 


worry about where my rent and groceries were coming from; I 
hadn’t yet been trusted with the responsibility of voting; I was 
thinking about the future, but a fouryear (plus) delay lay ahead. 


All that changed when I entered college. 

Once I began making decisions that counted, the world 
seemed to loom closer. Those people I had been watching 
stepped out of their frames and began to walk beside me—to 
worry as I do, need as I do, love as I do, dream as I do. I began 
to feel for them as intently as I had watched them. 

The ideas which poured from our writers this semester show 
that they, too, are fascinated with the world. And more impor- 
tantly, they are concerned about its people. 

In her story, “Esperanto: A Language for Everyman” (page 
31), Jamie Fong examines a synthetic language designed to sim- 
plify communication around the globe. Since Esperanto 
belongs to no country, no political shadow clings to it. Cal State 
Long Beach doesn’t offer the language, but some small inde- 
pendent schools about the Southland do. 

Mark Dowdy’s contribution, which looks at local youths’ atti- 
tudes towards our south-of-the-border neighbor, Tijuana, will 
bring back memories for you who came of age in Southern 
California. It’s clear from his piece, “A Boomtown of Sorts” 
(page 11), that the urge which drives young Americans south 
differs vastly from that driving Mexicans north. 

Rodger Lowe is the author of our satirical piece. In “Go 
Wrest, Young Man!” (page 32), he modestly proposes a course 
of action guaranteed to ease your frustration at our nation’s 
crime problem. 

Those facing graduation will be particularly interested in 
“Corporate Cut-Outs” (page 15). In this article about image- 
making, Heather Clisby shows us how far members of 
California’s business community will go to change other peo- 
ple’s opinions about them. You are left to weigh the pluses (suc- 
cess, self-assurance) against the minuses (over-emphasis on 
appearances, loss of individuality). 


You’ll find other fascinating features within, as well as short 
articles, fiction and poetry. I hope they set you to thinking. 


pe ee ee ee ee cae Ocoee 
by Kathleen Loftus Wakeman ° Editor-in-Chief 
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Two-SCORE AND 
GOING STRONG 


by Kendall Carre 


ack in 1949, Harry S. Truman had 
B just begun his second term. 

Bebop played on the 
radio—Charlie “Bird” Parker wailed 
“Scrapple from the Apple” on the sax, 
and Dizzy Gillespie blew “Oop-Pop-A-Da.” 
Rent for a one-bedroom apartment in 
Long Beach ran about $60, Southern 
Californians commuted from city to city 
without the benefit of freeways, and Long 
Beach-area college students taking upper 
division and graduate-level classes had to 
travel surface streets to the University of 
Southern California, the closest school 
offering such courses. 

Things changed quickly for college 
students, however. In January 1949, 
California Governor Earl Warren signed 
a bill authorizing the establishment of a 
college in Long Beach. That fall, Los 
Angeles-Orange County State College 
opened its doors to 169 students. Tuition 
cost just $12.50, and the first schedule of 
classes offered a mere 25 courses, all 
upper division or graduate-level, most of 
them geared toward teacher education 
or career-skill development. 

Dr. P. Victor Peterson, the school’s 
first president (1949 to 1959), gathered 13 
professors under a curb-side peppertree 
for the first faculty meeting. These 
“Peppertree Pioneers” worked out of a 
makeshift apartment building at 5381 


Happenings at Cal State Long Beach 


Anaheim Road. Bedrooms and kitchens 
became classrooms and laboratories. 
“Students sat on counter tops, and books 
were piled in bathtubs,” remembers Dr. 
Irving Ahlquist, one of the original 13. “It 
was amazingly crowded, but exciting.” 

Bill O’ Neil, who attended the college 
that first year, feels the school was at its 
best then. “Everyone knew everyone. 
Faculty sat among students in the can- 
teen [a picnic table-dotted lawn in the 
apartment quad] discussing current 
events.” The average student age was 32, 
close enough to the faculty’s ages to aid 
in these gatherings. 


Classes were taught only in the morn- 
ings, so professors could prepare for the 
next day’s course work. Faculty members 
taught an average of four classes a day 
and were likely to see the same students 
in every class. Field trips became a main- 
stay activity, a learning experience facili- 
tated by the 13-to-1 student-faculty ratio. 

But the situation was less than ideal. 
No real library existed, so students were 
forced to do research at Long Beach City 
College or the Long Beach Public 
Library. Supplies such as maps were 
nonexistent; in fact, Ahlquist, a historian, 


Continued on page 6 
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The Little Theater, now the University Theater, as a looked circa 1960. 


A Note oF HoPE 


by Jonathan Barwood 


today: calming an angry ten-year-old. 

A student therapist at the Cal State 
Long Beach Music Therapy Clinic, he 
has just greeted his patient, Susie Rubin, 
who is upset because another child’s 
mother drove her to the weekly session. 
To a normal child, a last-minute carpool- 
ing might be cause for mild uneasiness, 
but for Susie, who is autistic, it has been 
terrifying. An autistic child needs a rigid 
schedule, and this minor change in 
Susie’s routine has thrown her way off kil- 
ter. Through the language of music, 
Adornay tries to soothe her. 

He sings to her, talks with her. 
Together, they strum a guitar; they 
pound the drums; they clap their hands 
and sing rhythmic children’s songs. 

Susie changes. She now sits contented- 
ly on Adornay’s lap, sometimes offering a 
faint smile. Music and a caring therapist 
have transformed Susie into a happy 
child. 


J ohn Adornay faces a difficult task 


Music therapy is a young profession, 
officially dating back to 1950 and the 


founding of the National Association for 
Music Therapy (NAMT). Comprised of 
music therapists from all over the United 
States, the association works to further 
the profession through seminars, work- 
shops and newsletters. 

The NAMT defines music therapy as 
“the systematic application of music, as 
directed by the music therapist in a ther- 
apeutic environment, to bring about 
desirable changes in behavior.” 

It’s administered in one of two ways: 
passively and actively. Passive music thera- 

Continued on page 7 
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ANNIVERSARY continued from page 5 


had to draw maps of the world on chalk- 
boards lining the living room walls. 

The closeness quickly became too 
close. The school moved onto 320 acres 
of Bixby Ranch land inhabited mainly by 
meadowlarks, rabbits and sheep. 
Classrooms were created from former 
Santa Ana Air Force Base bungalows and 
other temporary structures. The first per- 
manent building, the fine arts theater, 
was finally erected in 1953. Other struc- 
tures soon replaced the open fields: the 
language arts and fine arts buildings, the 
library and the little theater (now called 
the university theatre) settled on south 
campus. 

Soon after the move, in 1950, the 
men’s basketball team was formed. 
College officials decided it was time to 
determine the school’s colors, along with 
a team name and mascot. Students and 
faculty debated for months: Should the 
school be represented by prospectors, 
burros, pioneers, sea gulls or sharks? In 
the end, a sense of history prevailed. 
Because CSULB was founded during the 
Gold Rush’s centennial celebration, the 
team was dubbed the 49ers, and brown 
and gold were made its colors. 

Enrollment grew steadily in the early 
’50s, and Dr. Aubrey Douglas, associate 
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state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, predicted an enrollment of 5,000 
students—all upper-division and gradu- 
ate-level—by 1958. But the college began 
accepting freshmen and sophomores in 
1953, and enrollment soon doubled. 

The school experienced its share of 
growing pains. In the ’50s, the increasing 
influx of commuters caused a problem 
plaguing today’s Cal State Long Beach 
students—parking. The nature of the 
parking problem differed from that 
endured by today’s students, however. 
Students parked their cars on the steep 
side of Hardfact Hill (now the Student 
Union). It turned to mud on rainy days, 
and cars had to be yanked from the mire 
by tractor before the lot of them slid to 
the hill’s bottom. 

In the turbulent ’60s, students shook 
up the once-calm campus, challenging 
professors’ textbook choices and demon- 
strating for free speech. The students’ 
quest for change influenced the school’s 
educational mission, which grew to 
include women’s and ethnic studies. 
Another important change occurred at 
this time: The college became a universi- 
ty, offering master’s degrees in applied 
arts and sciences, fine arts, business 
administration, education, engineering 
and science. It wasn’t until 1972, howev- 
er, that Los Angeles-Orange County State 


College was renamed California State 
University at Long Beach. 

Today, CSULB President Dr. Curtis 
McCray plans to bring the university into 
the ’90s by hiring “more full-time faculty, 
while enhancing undergraduate educa- 
tion by reducing class size and increasing 
student counseling.” Graduate education 
will also be improved to meet state 
requirements, he says, and the curricu- 
lum will be adapted to incorporate such 
subjects as “economical aspects, environ- 
mental issues, minority rights and devel- 
oping our relations with the democracies 
of the Far East such as South Korea and 
Japan.” McCray holds that students 
informed about these topics will be bet- 
ter prepared to deal with issues raised by 
today’s global economy. 

The university is also building several 
key facilities. A new engineering building 
was opened last fall, a lower campus 
library will be dedicated in August, and 
bids for a new business building will go 
outin July. Plans for a $30 million per- 
forming arts center have been drawn up, 
and student parking fees will finance an 
$18 million parking facility, which could 
be started as early as July. 

CSULB may be turning 40, but it is 
hardly undergoing a mid-life crisis. 
Rather, as the phrase goes, it’s not getting 
older—only better. UM | 
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THERAPY continued from page 5 


py involves listening to music instead of 
making it and is used in many different 
ways to treat a vast number of problems. 
One use is pain reduction. Jeff Wright, a 
28-year-old terminal cancer patient at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Orange, underwent 
such treatment. His therapist played for 
him 12 classical pieces. The first song was 
vibrantly loud, and each succeeding song 
was slower and more peaceful. “As the 
music goes softer the pain goes with it,” 
Wright reported in a December interview 
with the Los Angeles Times. “After three 
or four songs, it eased the pain so much I 
was able to drift off to sleep. I couldn’t 
do that before, even with morphine.” 

Passive music therapy is also used to 
treat substance abuse. The aim is to find 
out why people with drug and alcohol 
problems listen to certain music while 
they do drugs. Getting them to realize 
that the music may create or intensify an 
urge for the substance helps them learn 
how to resist those urges. 

The CSULB Music Therapy Clinic 
uses active music therapy, or as Clinic 
Director Karen Mitchell terms it, “partici- 
patory music therapy.” Patients and ther- 
apists work together playing instruments 
such as the guitar, drums, xylophone, 
autoharp and piano. Music-making serves 
as physical therapy as well as music thera- 


py; it teaches rhythm, self-control and 
interaction with others. CSULB student 
Suzanne Reedy participates in the pro- 
gram in order to rehabilitate her wrist, 
upon which she has had major surgery. 
Her treatment includes playing the piano 
with therapist Robert Heirendt. 

Dr. Kay Roskam has run the CSULB 
program since its inception 14 years ago. 
The clinic consists of three soundproof 
therapy rooms containing various musi- 
cal instruments and a room where 


rex 


“ 


observers can watch sessions through 
one-way mirrors. 

Ten patients are being treated there 
this semester, at a cost of $75 each. Each 
receives an hour of one-on-one therapy 
with a student therapist each week. At 
each semester’s end the patients put on a 
small, informal concert for each other. 
Dana Krummes, a 17-year-old with 
Down’s Syndrome, is traditionally master 
of ceremonies. 
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Dana has attended the clinic for six 
years and has made tremendous 
progress, according to his therapist for 
the current semester, Michael LoBianco. 
LoBianco says that music therapy has 
helped Dana overcome some serious 
behavioral problems, but he refuses to 
elaborate, citing confidentiality. 
LoBianco also says that the therapy has 
helped Dana with his reading, pronuncia- 
tion and vocabulary. Dana attends a spe- 
cial-needs school where he performs at a 
sixth-grade level, but both LoBianco and 
Mitchell stress the importance of teach- 
ing him age-appropriate material during 
therapy. This is part of a special program 
known as mainstreaming. It encourages 
Dana to interact with others his age 
through the music he learns, such as the 
Monkees’ “Daydream Believer.” 

Erik, an autistic child, has also been 
given a heavy dose of mainstreaming. His 
mother, Louise (last name withheld), says 
that if there had not been such an 
intense effort to mainstream him, he 
might very well have become an autistic 
savant much like the character Dustin 
Hoffman portrayed in the Oscar-winning 
film Rain Man. While Hoffman’s charac- 
ter possessed stunning mathematical 
skills, Erik plays the violin amazingly well 
for an 11-year old, says Roskam, his thera- 
pist. 

Music therapy is helping Erik to 
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become more original in his perfor- 
mances, and it is teaching him to keep 
rhythm with other musicians. Since he 
started therapy with Roskam last 
September, he has moved up to first chair 
in his school orchestra, a position he 
could not hold previously because he 
couldn’t follow the conductor or the 
other performers. 


While music therapy’s effectiveness is 
commonly acknowledged, just how it 
works is not known. Humans are born 
with a need for music. One theory 
attributes this need to the influence of 
the mother’s heartbeat on the unborn 
child. 

Another theory offers three explana- 
tions based on the brain’s physiology. 
First, auditory processing may be relayed 
directly to the brain’s limbic system (the 
source of emotion and the ability to 
bond). Secondly, there may be a connec- 
tion between stored memory and sound, 
as when one hears an old song which trig- 
gers thoughts of the past. Lastly, the 
hypothalamus, believed to be the source 
of the body’s endorphins, our natural 
opiates, may be receptive to music, trig- 
gering the release of these relaxing sub- 
stances. 

Despite the confusion over how music 


therapy works, the profession continues 
to grow. Increasing numbers of college 
music majors are obtaining music thera- 
py certificates, and their futures look 
bright. Aside from clinic work, therapists 
are now expanding into more lucrative 
private practices. They are gaining credi- 
bility (and popularity) with stress-stricken 
white-collar businessmen and, according 
to Roskam, could very soon be setting up 
shop next door to $250-per-hour psychia- 
trists. 


ACE ON WHEELS 


by Gillian M. Siebert 


rad Byrom held his tennis racket 

B firmly, determined to hit the ball 

that would soon come his way. 

Sweat trickled down his face, due more to 

concentration than exertion. The ball 

machine hurled a fuzzy green Wilson 

towards him. Swoosshhh! He swung and 

missed, then rolled his wheelchair back 
to center court. 

Ball number two followed. “This time 


I’1l make contact,” he muttered. 
Swoosshhh! Missed again. “All right, 
come on, I dare you.” This time his rack- 
et made contact and the ball flew over 
the net. “And it’s outta here!” he cried. 
Byrom remembers that Saturday after- 
noon fondly. It was his first shot at tennis, 
the sport which now serves as his prime 
source of physical and emotional rehabil- 
itation. When the 22-year-old Cal State 
Long Beach junior fell from a rope swing 
three years ago, he fractured his right hip 
and partially paralyzed both legs. He’s 
been confined to a wheelchair since. 
“The three-month hospital stay caused 
my muscles to atrophy,” he says. “My 
recreational therapist suggested I start a 
sport immediately to rebuild upper body 
strength, and tennis seemed like fun.” 
One of the most popular of the 
“parasports” (sports played by para- 
plegics), tennis has proved a boon to 
Byrom. “The dexterity and coordination 
required keep my muscles toned,” he 
says, “but more important, my self-confi- 
dence has really grown.” Byrom’s bur- 
geoning confidence is natural, given the 
success he’s encountered. His new hobby 
has brought him from a backyard tennis 
court all the way to the Wheelchair 
Tennis U.S. Open in Irvine, California. 
The slim, brown-haired, blue-eyed athlete 
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is now a force to be reckoned with in the 
arena of wheelchair tennis. 

He made it to the semi-finals last year, 
and ranked sixth against some of the 
world’s toughest players. “A guy from 
Holland beat me in the last round,” 
Byrom says, “but this year he’s dust! Drills 
and daily weight sessions have improved 
my bicep and tricep strength.” 

He is critical in assessing his abilities: 
“Right now, my serves are the best part of 
my game—mainly due to the hours spent 
with the ball machine—but my backhand 
could use some polish. I think everyone 
has problems with backhand swings.” 

To improve his game, Byrom spends 
two hours daily in the CSULB weight 
room and hits the courts at least five 
times a week. “If I don’t play for a day or 
two, I start to feel rusty and lose confi- 
dence in my ability,” he says. 

Tennis requires intense concentration 
of players with full use of their arms and 
legs. For wheelchair-bound players, it’s 
even tougher. “My mind is forced to do 
mental gymnastics,” Byrom says. “I have 
to choreograph three things at once—my 
eyes watch the ball, my left hand moves 
me to it, and my right hand makes con- 
tact. 

“If I had started tennis as a teen, when 
my concentration was out the window,” 
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he says, “I never would have come this 
far.” A self-proclaimed mediocre athlete 
before the accident, Brad now pursues 
tennis with unrelenting competitive fer- 
vor. “I was always on lousy teams in high 
school—you know, the Bad News Bears 
types—so I pursued a more individualis- 
tic sport,” he remarks. In tennis, “there 
are no coaches yelling, and if I don’t play 
up to par one day, I only disappoint 
myself, not a whole team. I like that.” 
Previously a sports editor for the Long 


Beach City College Viking, he majors in 
journalism at CSULB and hopes to even- 
tually land a job which involves his two 
major interests—sports and journalism. 
But that goal is not an immediate one; 
first on his list is a chance at a court con- 
frontation with Randy Snow and Brad 
Parks, the cream of the crop in 
wheelchair tennis. 


Huntington Harbor 
16450 Pacific Coast Hwy. 
(213) 592-5584 (714) 846-3339 
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The sport is divided into levels rang-. 
ing from quadriplegic to D, C, B, A and 
Open. Snow and Parks hold the number 
one and two Open-division spots. In 
order to play them, Byrom must compete 
at that level. Currently an ‘A’ player, he 
rests a heartbeat away from the Open 
division. His goal is to reach that level 
within three years, then secure a spot 
among the world’s top five players. At his 
present rate of improvement, the top five 
seems a reasonable target. 

Integral to Byrom’s success on the 
court is his Everson-Jennings wheelchair. 
Streamlined, with lowered seat, light- 
weight supports and a tight turning- 
radius, it provides him with the speed 
and agility vital for the sport. Advances in 
wheelchair technology make it easier for 
disabled athletes to participate in sports 
like marathoning, volleyball and basket- 
ball and allow them to pursue—and 
win— sports previously considered out- 
side their realm, such as sailboat racing. 

Parasports have redefined the term 
handicap, for its participants are more 
athletic, more in-shape, than many able- 
bodied people. Byrom’s handicap actually 
caused his athletic prowess to surface, 
“Who knows?” he remarks. “If it weren’t 
for my accident, I might still be the Bad- 
News-Bear player I once was.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


@® HOW WOULD YOU FEEL IF CSULB WAS SUDDENLY 
CLOSED DOWN 


its classrooms, library and laboratories locked up 
books and equipment uselessly geen dust in empty rooms 
all learning and research abruptly halted’ 


@® HOW WOULD YOU FEEL IF YOUR EDUCATION WAS 
ABRUPTLY ENDED 


you couldn't go to any other college or university 
all of your years of study and hard work made meaningless by 
the orders of an occupying army? 


@ HOW WOULD YOU FEEL IF THE GRADE SCHOOL 
YOUR YOUNGER BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
ATTENDED WAS CLOSED FOR MONTHS AT A TIME 


Cutting them off from even the most elementary education? 


@® HOW WOULD YOU FEEL IF, IN WHAT HAD BEEN 
YOUR FAMILY'S HOMELAND FOR COUNTLESS 
GENERATIONS 


you could not vote 

or get a passport 

or even walk the streets without being harassed 
and humiliated by the soldiers of another country? 


YOU WOULD FEEL BITTER AND DESPERATE 
YOU WOULD FEEL IMPATIENT AND DETERMINED 
YOU WOULD FEEL ANGRY AND DEFIANT. 


YOU WOULD FEEL LIKE A PALESTINIAN 


END ISRAELI OCCUPATION 
RE-OPEN PALESTINIAN UNIVERSITIES.- 


Co-sponsors - ¢ General Union of Palestine Students 
¢ Palestine Solidarity Committee 

¢ International Solidarity Committee 
e Associated Students 
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A Boomtown 
of Sorts 


[hey CQME, [hey SAW, [hey upekucked, 
TDAUA GALIFORNIA 


NORTH PORTION 


LEGEND 


ooo000o0oo0hhh! 
Come here bitch!” a 
jock screams from a 
pick-up parked on San Ysidro 
Boulevard. Three “Bettys” 
are wiggling by. They’re hot, 
and so is he. But the sheer 
number of the crowd hurry- 
ing past the drive-thru 
Mexican insurance stand and 
towards the Tijuana border 
dampens his bellow, which 
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and Jeanine Howard 


by 
Mark Dowdy 


goes largely unnoticed. Just one voice 
amid the roar of many. Before he can 
yelp again, the girls are gone. 

Migrant youths in the lap of a frenzied 


| 
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Tijuana district—replete with new cultur- 
al center, shopping mall, and Club Oh!, 
haunt of the “beautiful people;” and in 
the continually growing tourist industry, 


LALA 


Three cheers for T:J., a favorite Yankee watering holes sunny ya) or steamy night. 


fiesta, these revelers come from cities like 
Glendale, Irvine and La Mesa. They’re 
young, 15 to 25, the underaged ones not 
so distinguishable now as when the beer 
starts pouring and, soon after, the vomit. 

They’re headed to any of a number of 
places lining Avenida Revolucién...perhaps 
to Tijuana Tilly’s, where middle-class 
locals sing and dance to Mexican pop and 
folk tunes under MTV’d video 
screens...or to House, a casa-cum-night- 
club frequented by Bohemian-garbed 
Americans...maybe to Club A, a “fave” of 
San Diego State University’s greeks...or to 
Regimes...or Mike’s Bar...or Escape...or 
any of the plethora of Mexican night-spots 
awaiting these carnal creatures. 

Larger, more modern clubs have sprung 
up in recent years, and with a decidedly dif- 
ferent emphasis: they no longer cater to a 
sparse clientele of servicemen, outcasts and 
pranksters looking for strip shows, prosti- 
tutes and the mythical donkey show. 
Instead, the clubs set their sights on the 
growing number of Americans who head 
south “to rage, dude.” 

Add to them immigrants from Mexico 
City and Guatemala hoping to cash in on 
Tijuana’s lucrative ties to the United 
States, and it’s easy to see why the city is 
bulging at the seams. The current popu- 
lation of two million is nearly double that 
of five years ago. Expansion can be seen 
in every sector: in the nearly 200 
maquiladoras, twin bi-national factories 
where such items as toys, car parts and 
computer components are manufactured 
from American raw materials, then sent 
back across the border; in the Rio 
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profiting off a border crossing that saw 
53 million visitors in 1988—20 percent 
more than the year before. 

Clang-Clang—the iron gate at the bor- 
der revolves— Clang-Clang—in perfect 
meter it spins around—Clang-Clang 
—with each new turn it sounds gothic 
tones—Clang-Clang—it clocks the crowd’s 
pre-drunken gait. 

Clang-Clang 

Once past the clamorous entrance, 
the visitors find them- 
selves walking across ~ 
the promenade along 
the odd-shaped build- 
ing of the Depart - 
mentas de Vistas. With 
its convoluted roof, 
higher on one side 
than the other, it pre- 
sents a striking con- 
trast to stateside 
architecture. Vendors 
line the wall opposite, 
their radios blaring. 
They’re offering a 
multitude of newspa- 
pers—La Opinion, 
Novedades, Baja 
California, El 
Mexicano, Azteca and 
more. Others sell hotdogs wrapped in 
bacon (the franks pervade with a 
vengeance down here). Locals loiter 
about the stands, staring vacantly at the 
cantering herd. 

“Taxi! Taxi! Five dollars! Taxi!” 

The cabbies at the end of the plaza 
shout all at once, vying with each other for 


exican boys 
approach each car, 
hawking more flowers 
and gum. Last 
ditch efforts. 


every gringo appearing on the horizon. 

“How about three dollars?” one Yank 
asks, apparently under the impression he 
can haggle with the man. But it’s 9 p.m. on 
a Saturday, and there are plenty more grin- 
gos to choose from. The cabbie turns away, 
screaming once more, “Jaxi! Taxi!” 

He soon finds some willing patrons 
and ushers them to his beat-up Chevy 
Impala. After determining where they 
want to go (Avenida Revolucién, of 
course), he begins the death ride. 
Scccccreeeeeeeeech! 

“Don’t Worry, "he assures all, “I’ve got 
a new tire.” 

The cab races along, zigzagging 
between cars on overpasses, making right 
turns from the far left lane, tailing inches 
behind the car in front of him. The driv- 
er honks the horn incessantly, all the 
while singing along to the inane commer- 
cial jingle on the radio: All American Car 
Wash! American Car Wash! 

The tune and its unlikely setting cause 
the passengers to stir with laughter. 

“You don’t like the station?” the driver 
asks. “I can change.” 

-Nop no; chiatess fine. Lecsijust 
that...never mind.” 

“Everybody likes American. Everybody 
likes American.” 

Just exactly what he means by “every- 
body” and “American” the passengers are 
left wondering. When he says “everybody,” 
does he mean it in an all-encompassing 
sense? Or is he referring to his dollar-pay- 
ing customers? When he says “American,” 
does he mean American food, clothes, 
watches, cars, 
cigarettes, beer, laws, 
mores, ice plant and 
azaleas? Or does he 
merely mean American 
radio? In both cases 
the passengers decide 
on the latter. 

Like most of the 
cabbies, he claims to 
like Americans and 
dismisses the com- 
monplace notion of 
drunk and ugly grin- 
gos who leave all man- 
ners and taste behind 
at the border. “Most 
of the young people 
just come down to 
have a good time,” he 
says. “They don’t cause any trouble.” He 
does admit, however, to kicking a few 
arrogant stateside louts out of his cab. 
But he views the Mexican youths who 
spend their nights on the same streets as 
their northern counterparts much more 
unfavorably, coloring them lazy, feckless 
and lacking in ambition. 


The cab descends from the freeway 
and heads down that historic bastion of 
vices, Avenida Revolucion. It passes a foot- 
patrolling federale toting—no lie!—a rifle 
and finally reaches its destination. Cabs 
line both sides of the thoroughfare, and 
the driver searches in vain for a place to 
park. Anxious to get back to the border, 
he asks that his fares depart to the mid- 
dle of the street and (once he has been 
paid) bids them hurry out of the car. 

A peculiar Mardi Gras-meets-Ft. 
Lauderdale sort of fiesta awaits them: a 
celebration part Mexican, part American, 
many parts depraved. Tourists can fre- 
quently be seen haggling with street-side 
merchants, with nary a bit of intent to 
buy their wares. Children so often are 
these vendors. When they’re not sleep- 
ing, wrapped in ponchos, against the 
buildings that flank Revolucién, they can 
be seen hawking gum (“Chick-lay! Chick- 
lay!”) or peddling plastic jewelry and 
paper flowers. 

Fond of girls’ derrieres, the native 
men often express their sentiments man- 
ually. Not that American males don’t 
share similar passions. “Babes, bud!” a 
dude standing on the corner across from 
Margarita Village spouts to his comrade 
as they ogle yet another Betty in a tight 
mini. Cars zoom by, recklessly indifferent 
to pedestrians—often barely missing 
them. Many of these vehicles blast the 
same dance songs playing in the 
clubs—the ones which favor a predomi- 
nant usage of drum machines and a con- 
scious foregoing of thought. Boom! goes 
the downbeat, followed by two subordi- 
nate upbeats. Boom-boom! The music is so 
endemic here, so pervasive, it serves as a 
soundtrack for the surrounding scenes: 
an irate cabbie telling another, “Testoy 
viendo, cabrén”—Do you want to ride in my 
Mercedes, boy?—a pissed-off sailor con- 
fronting a long-hair in a captain’s 
hat—Are you more than hot for me?—a 
Mexican boy of about ten sitting against a 
wall, rapt, with his accordion—Real love, 
you know I gotta get it—another cabbie try- 
ing to entice prospective customers with 
a little commercial incentive, “Taxis con 
una mujer en cada.” 

But most of all we like the cars that go 


boom! 
nightclub are struggling to con- 
tain the masses. Since the packed 

club can accommodate but a few mem- 
bers of the large crowd waiting to enter, 
the pair has devised a selection system: 
couples only. This causes not a few argu- 
ments between the stoic-faced bouncers 
and the unpaired visitors—many who’ve 


wo bouncers outside Rio Rita’s 


been waiting in line for over an hour. But 
the Mexicans are unyielding, forcing the 
unlucky stragglers to solicit invitations to 
passersby. They have a motley mob to 
choose from: punk-attired natives in Doc 
Marten boots and leather jackets; bubbly 
co-eds in black miniskirts, carrying fake 
Louis Vuitton purses; packs of white boys 
in T-shirts and Quicksilver shorts; 
Mexican girls so gaudily caked with 
makeup it adds decades to their years; 
blacks sporting gold chains and unlaced 
Nikes; rednecks; jarheads; mall maggots; 
the works. 

Standing in front of of the club, Tony 
provides a fetching sight. A black male in his 


ci. ‘e 
A local boy plays for pesos on a 
bridge overlooking Rio Tijuana. 


mid-20s wearing large white-framed glasses 
and bright oversized Air Jordans, he would 
hardly raise an eyebrow were it not for one 
item: a wall-size electric clock strapped 
across his front in apparent homage to the 
militant rap group, Public Enemy. 

If his appearance didn’t attract atten- 
tion, his boisterous antics no doubt 
would. He antagonizes the queued-up 
turistas—those young, alcohol-and-sex- 
crazed intruders from el Norte—with the 
vigor of a street preacher. “Fools!” he 
shouts to them, “That’s my key word 
today: fools!” The Tijuana transplant 
from Virginia then proceeds to spew 
forth the goods on these geeks. 

“Do you have the time?” interrupts a 
short, stocky male of about 18, barely 
containing his laughter. Tony now has a 
target for his derision. 

“You got a fool right here!” Tony says 
to the crowd. 


“This is a fool right here! This is a 
fool!” 

He walks up and down the line, point- 
ing to the now-amused short guy, repeat- 
ing his vital lesson for the day: “THIS IS 
WHAT YOU CALL A FOOL!” 

“You know why?” he asks rhetorically. 
“He asked me a stupid question.” 

A stupid question, true, and one he 
hears constantly, but Tony savors it, for it 
provides him with an opportunity to sum- 
mon the modest wrath of his wit. But his 
seemingly playful banter hardly stems 
from affection; rather, it reveals his dis- 
dain for these weekend warriors. “People 
come down here to mellow out,” he 
remarks. “An hour later they’re 
drunk—acting foolish in the streets...piss- 
ing everywhere, fighting.” 

Partying. 

In a word, that’s what this town has 
always signified to the hedonistic hordes 
from the states. Tijuana has a history of 
playing into the hands of those 
Americans dissatisfied with the moral 
codes of their day, dating back to the late 
19th century when boxing was banned in 
San Diego, and resourceful promoters 
responded with bouts in this border 
town. Ever since, what was prohibited in 
the States was typically popular down 
here: gambling, prostitution and, from 
1920 to 1931, drinking. Ironically, 
January 16, 1920, the day Prohibition 
went into effect, was also the opening day 
of boxing don Sunny Jim Cuffroth’s 
Aqua Caliente racetrack, a decadent play- 
ground for celebrities like Jean Harlow, 
Clara Bow and Al Capone. Prohibition 
did wonders for business. Tijuana 
became one of the world’s most famous 
vice capitals, to the chagrin of an array of 
stateside teetotalers and moral 
entrepreneurs. Numerous attempts were 
made to close the borders and keep 
Americans away from the saloons, slot 
machines and brothels—particularly the 
infamous Molino Rojo (or Moulin Rouge), 
where prostitutes of all sizes, shapes and 
colors could be bought for the evening. 
The Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals of the Methodist 
Church echoed a common sentiment of 
the day when it derided Tijuana as a city 
of “long drinking bars, dance halls, hop 
joints, cribs for prostitutes, cock fights, 
booze sellers, gamblers and other 
American vermin.” 

The advent of the Depression and the 
repeal of Prohibition caused a lull in 
Tijuana’s nightlife. A dwindling clientele 
forced the Molino Rojo to close, and gam- 
bling—perhaps the city’s last lure—was 
outlawed due to pressure from up north 
and at home. It was not until World War II 
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t was December 25, 1986, and 
Joanne Branch was on all fours 
crawling around her Christmas 
tree. She searched in vain for a 
special gift from her husband of 
20 years, Jim. After rummaging through 
a heap of brightly colored packages, 
Branch finally happened upon the long- 
awaited present. Small, plainly wrapped, 
it would change her life forever. In the 
box lay a gift certificate for a make-over. 

A few months before, Branch had told 
a co-worker that she wanted to update 
her appearance. A school teacher for 
most of her married life, Branch felt 
locked into a lifestyle she describes as 
“conservative, predictable...safe.” When 
jarred from this niche by a sudden 
change in careers (she’s currently an ad 
production supervisor for the Long 
Beach Press-Telegram) , Branch decided it 
was time for a more professional look. 
The co-worker tipped off Branch’s hus- 
band, who thought a make-over would be 
the perfect gift. 

Thanks to Image Works of Newport 
Beach, a make-over service that “trans- 
forms” nearly 800 clients a year, Branch 
became part of a dynamic trend in corpo- 
rate America—image-making. The old 
cliché, “It’s not what you know, but who 
you know,” has been refurbished to read, 
“It’s not what you know, but how you 
dress, how you eat your soup, how you 
answer the telephone....” In other words, 
forget what your mother told you—it’s 
what’s on the outside that counts. 

Image Works coached Branch on 
make-up application, pointed out which 
colors flatter her skin tone and showed 
her how to assemble a polished 
wardrobe. Four weeks and a new hairdo 
later, Branch says she was amazed with 
her revamped appearance. “People 
didn’t recognize me until they were with- 
in five feet of me,” she says, adding that 
the $250 make-over was worth every 
penny. “By the time they were through, I 
felt there wasn’t anything I couldn’t do.” 

Branch believes her improved appear- 
ance helped her gain acceptance in her 
new career. “As much as we would like to 
ignore it,” she says, “we still respond to 
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others’ responses to us—the way we act, 
the way we talk and, invariably, the way 
we look.” 

Ann Hopkins knows this to be all too 
true. In 1978 she was hired as a manager 
for the Washington office of Price 
Waterhouse, a nationwide accounting 
firm. Four years later, Hopkins was nomi- 
nated for a promotion to partner- 
ship—the only woman among 88 
candidates. But to her dismay, evalua- 
tions labeled her “macho;” one even rec- 
ommended she take “a course at charm 
school.” As a result, her candidacy was 
delayed a year. A well-meaning partner 
told Hopkins she would stand a better 
chance at promotion if she learned to 
walk, talk and dress more femininely, 
wear makeup, have her hair styled and 
wear jewelry. Eventually, Hopkins left her 
job and filed suit contending violation of 
Title VII of the 1984 Civil Rights Act pro- 
hibiting job discrimination. 

On the other side of the issue stands 
Brenda Taylor, an ex-assistant state attor- 
ney for Broward County, Florida, whose 
boss told her she looked like a “bimbo.” 
Taylor argued that her penchant for 
short skirts, spiked heels and ornate jew- 
elry constituted a “flair for fashion.” She 
filed a complaint with the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
and was soon fired for “poor job perfor- 
mance.” 


ven those who loyally comply with 
E the Career Wardrobe Command- 

ments are not guaranteed a suc- 
cessful business image. According to Neil 
Kupchin, president of Kupchin Training 
Associates (KTA) of Long Beach, all 
aspects of employee behavior contribute 
to colleague-customer relations. 
Although employers have long been con- 
cerned with the way their employees pre- 
sent themselves, Kupchin says the 
attention to “image details” has risen dra- 
matically in recent years. “It used to be 
that just the top-level management was 
concerned,” he explains. “Now, every 
level of the organization, from secretaries 
to maintenance people...is concerned 
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about projecting a positive image to the 
public.” 

With 15 years of employee training 
under his belt, Kupchin has accumulated 
more than his share of first-impression- 
ism expertise. He formed his six-year-old 
business after working as an employee- 
training manager, first for the U.S. 
Treasury Department, then for Kaiser 
Permanente. 

Business is healthy for Kupchin; his 
client list includes Shell Oil, Mattel Toys, 
Starkist Foods and Sharp Electronics. He 
works directly with both employees and 
management, giving seminars and work- 
shops to fine-tune their pleasantry skills. In 
addition to his work at KTA, Kupchin gives 
seminars through Cal State Long Beach’s 
Extension:-Services. “The field is just 
exploding,” he says, “because organizations 
are so concerned about having their 
images portrayed in a positive light.” 

Kupchin says the detail most vital to 
making a good first impression is that 
favorite American greeting, the hand- 
shake. In fact, he claims he could have 
predicted the outcome of the last presi- 
dential election by observing the shaking 
styles employed by George Bush and 
Michael Dukakis. “Bush fully extended 
his arm and walked towards Dukakis,” 
remarks Kupchin, “while Dukakis’ arm 
was bent at the elbow and held rigidly 
against his body. It appeared that Bush 
was open...and totally free to share his 
ideas. Dukakis was playing it close-to-the- 
vest, guarded.” Kupchin warns against 
making quick judgments based on such a 
formality, but believes its power should 
not be overlooked. 


he portrayal of a person’s image 

goes beyond face-to-face encoun- 

ters. The telephone is the all- 

important link to the outside and “the 

best tool any of us has in the business 

world,” states Amy Vanderbilt in her 
Complete Book of Etiquette. 

The ideal telephone voice has a friend- 
ly manner and an appealing speaking 
tone, says Management Solutions Magazine, 
which suggests recording one’s voice to 
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become aware of its “vocal quality.” 

For those who discover they lack 
phone finesse, Kupchin offers a 
Telephone Techniques seminar promis- 
ing to provide instruction on tone con- 
trol and the importance of projecting a 
“smile in your voice.” Also included in 
the course is instruction on how to “pro- 
fessionally place calls on hold” and point- 
ers on information that should never be 
relayed over the phone. For example, say- 
ing “I don’t know” is paramount to 
admitting you’re not as informed as you 


Pressing 


The French greet one another with 
hugs; the Japanese bow respectfully; the 
English quietly acknowledge each other 
with nods. Americans, however, opt for 
the handshake. (Imagine the chaotic 
greeting scene when members of each 
country meet.) 

The tradition of extending one’s 
hand stems from an ancient practice 
proving the hand to be free of weapons, 
and the shake signifies the human 
bond we all share. Today, “pressing the 
flesh” has become a vital part of the 
business world. Since, to a business- 
man, a good first impression can mean 
the difference between a penthouse 
and the poorhouse, the simple gesture 
is regarded more and more often as a 
modern-day “Midas Touch.” Given this 
huge responsibility, there are, of course, 
numerous ways to do it wrong. 

The Pump is popular during elec- 
tion years for its attempt at instant sin- 
cerity. Boom! The owner of squinty 
eyes and a toothy grin thrusts his face 
before yours, while simultaneously grab- 
bing your right hand and seizing your 
right forearm with his left hand. You 
feel as if you’ve been mistaken for a 
mirror and a hand towel. Two quick 
shakes is all you get before the grinner 
moves on to his next victim. When used 
by college presidents, this handshake is 
also referred to as the Receiving-Line- 
Two-Hander. 

The Teasing Pinch is favored by 
those who never really got over the con- 
cept of “cooties.” The greeter clasps 
your fingers and thumb only—avoiding 
all contact with your palm—then wag- 
gles your digits from side to side. Your 
flagellating arm takes on a bizarre, fluid 
appearance. What could The Pincher 
be hiding? Sweat? Blisters? A Satanic 
Pentagram tattoo? 

Be wary of The Well-Oiled Clutch; 
you’re probably being set up for a 
major lube job. The danger lies in the 
culmination of three separate tactics 
used by this “well-meaning” shaker. As 
your hands join, he covers both 
appendages with his free hand, thus 
preventing your immediate escape. 
Invading a good two inches of your per- 
sonal space, he then delivers a riveting 
monologue, all the while securing your 
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should be. Kupchin also warns against 
giving customers excuses such as, “We’re 
short of help today.” “It shows your com- 
pany’s lack of preparedness, which is 
strictly an internal problem,” he main- 
tains. “You don’t want to air your dirty 
laundry in public.” 

In addition to dressing perfectly, shak- 
ing hands firmly and chirping sweetly on 
the telephone, the upwardly mobile 
must, at one time or another, sit down to 
eat. Seated across from an important 
client at a business lunch, many young 


the Flesh 


gaze with intense eye contact. Probably 
the favorite of the late Reverend Jim 
Jones. Try feigning the capture of an 
errant insect in your eye and politely 
excuse yourself to tend to its purging. 

The Needling Dare, recently known 
by the title The Macho Man, is favored 
by society’s bone-crushers. Previously 
an all-male category, women have really 
caught up with the men in illustrating 
that you don’t have to be male to flaunt 
your immaturity, just incredibly strong. 
The Dare serves to intimidate the 
receiver into a submissive position and 
send a simple warning: “Caution. I can 
make your skull into a lovely, ashtray.” 

The lowest-ranking shake of all, The 
Limp Drip, is a colorless, lifeless, half- 
assed attempt at an introduction. 
Unless you’re a muscle-relaxant user, 
there is no excuse for offering your 
hand without intending to prove that 
you are, indeed, alive. A lack of close 
encounters often leaves the Drip’s hand 
cold and clammy. 

In a July 1986 Esquire article, author 
Glen Waggoner assures readers that, 
while countless incorrect ways to exe- 
cute a handshake exist, there remains 
only one Correct Way: “A firm, full- 
handed grip, a steady squeeze and defi- 
nite but understated downward snap, 
followed at once by a decisive release 
accompanied by eye contact and per- 
formed only if both parties are stand- 
ing.” (Got that?) 

With the increasing presence of 
women in the workplace, many men 
feel unsure about how to properly deal 
with the “hands-on” situation. Esquire 
claims that gentlemen should wait for 
ladies to extend a hand first. There 
should, however, be no difference in 
gtip. 

Seem complicated? Not really—just 
remember to be yourself. (That is, as 
long as you’re successful, confident, 
friendly and totally secure about the 
future of your career.) If that doesn’t 
work, be sure to clip this article and 
carry it with you at all times for quick 
and easy reference. Keeping these 
examples in mind—and avoiding 
them—is one way to insure that you will 
be kept in mind when that chance for 
promotion rolls around. —H.C. 


executives have undoubtedly gazed down 
at their place setting and prayed silently 
that the menu would include a brief 
explanation of each utensil’s intended 
use. Such last-minute prayers are not like- 
ly to be answered, but the sticky situation 
can be remedied before it arises. 

As co-founders of The Executive 
Etiquette Company, located in 
Massachusetts, Wayne and Linda Phillips 
give refresher courses on the finer points 
of dining civility. Their business, which 
started out three years ago as a retire- 
ment hobby, is booming; they now teach 
seminars at $1,350 a session and hope to 
franchise. 

The Phillips attribute their success to 
the need for American adults to learn 
manners they should have learned as 
children. “A generation ago, people 
would have learned appropriate social 
decorum at their parents’ dinner table,” 
Ms. Phillips says. “But this new genera- 
tion grew up eating at McDonald’s and 
Burger King. They can get very uncom- 
fortable if all of a sudden the boss asks 
them to take a client out to lunch.” 

Ms. Phillips says table manners simply 
entail being considerate of others, but 
unfortunately, things can get a little more 
complicated. For example, etiquette dic- 
tates that eating chicken always requires a 
knife and fork, while asparagus can be 
eaten with your fingers. Knowing such 
rules is the first step to a successful busi- 
ness meal, she says. “You shouldn’t have 
to worry, ‘What’s this utensil for?’ when 
you’re entertaining a client.” 

For those who entertain business asso- 
ciates at home, there exists Compusit, a 
computer program that enables hosts to 
examine various “legal” seating arrange- 
ments. (In a legal combination, guests 
are never seated next to their spouses, 
nor next to someone of the same sex.) 
For a six-couple dinner party, Compusit 
offers 9,600 combinations. The pro- 
gram’s designers are searching for 
enough backing to install the machines 
in upscale food marts, where shoppers 
could obtain a printout of seating charts 
while gathering gourmet groceries. 


The Webster Dictionary defines etiquette 
as “the conduct or procedure required by 
good breeding or prescribed by authority 
to be observed in social or official life.” 
The word comes from the French word 
for “ticket,” hinting that it can really take 
one places. The idea appeals to a genera- 
tion driven by Technicolor visions of suc- 
cess, and good etiquette is on the 
comeback. The question is, how long will 
the trend last? After all, when making a 
visit, a well-mannered guest should never 


overstay a welcome. 
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BOUND 70 THE SOUND 


By Veronica Anastasia Wooleton 


66 parky” peers from behind a 
restaurant’s dark wooden 
door into the late-night sky, 
his white, smiley-face T-shirt 
and fluorescent painter’s cap 

glowing beneath the beam of a street 
light. Below him, hordes of fashionable 
eccentrics line up on a creaky staircase. It 
is after hours, and the restaurant is closed 
to diners. Rented for the evening, it has 
been transformed into Pandora’s Box, an 
underground club. 

A Betty-Boop bombshell with cherry- 
red lips stands first in line. She approach- 
es the door, pulling $10 from her 
bejeweled bustier. Sparky looks sharply 
around at the restless, shoving crowd, 
grabs the money, then quickly motions 
her inside. 

The opened door reveals an exotic 
Day-Glo fantasy world, a freakish haven 
where musi- 

cians, artists 
and the 
fashion 
crowd 
mingle 


“Sparky, co-owner of Pandora’s 
Box, gets into it with one of, 
his favorite patrons. 
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amidst flashing neon decor. A guy wear- 
ing a “Boy” baseball cap, bicycle shorts 
and a winkie button bounces to the beat 
alongside a model sporting a swirling 
polka-dot tutu and Shirley Temple curls. 

Not much later, the whine of sirens 
echoes through the street, and soon 
police are pushing their way through the 
frenzied mass of partiers, arresting some 
and shoving others outside. 


uch instances are common in the 

Los Angeles underground scene, a 

group of floating nightclubs known 
to few other than the fashionably hip eli- 
tists and club-hopping co-eds who fre- 
quent them. Each night, handfuls of 
clandestine clubs come to life in L.A.’s 
roughest gang-ridden neighborhoods. 
Hidden within closed-down warehouses, 
converted cinema complexes and trans- 
formed Chinese restaurants, the fashion- 
able surge and splurge in a flurry of 
psychedelic decadence. Hot-spots such as 
Palooka Joe’s, Beneath The City, Hot 
Lava and Mr. Toad’s Wild Ride rent these 
locales late at night to entertain their 
funky-but-chic club clientele. 

Fans pinpoint the ever-changing sites 
either by picking up flyers in such avant- 
garde shops as Melrose Avenue’s Flash 
Feet and Vinyl Fetish, or by dialing 
secret-location phone 
numbers like the 


BAT line, many of which are listed in 
L.A. Weekly. Clubs move often to confuse 
local authorities who might try to track 
down and close them after questioning 
their legality. 

“We have a lot of problems with clubs 
that don’t have liquor licenses or per- 
mits—especially here in Hollywood,” 
explains Officer Greg Renner of the Los 
Angeles Police Department’s Hollywood 
Division. “Sometimes what happens is that 
people who have paid a cover price don’t 
want to leave. Plus they’ve had too much 
to drink. We need to come to these places 
and make sure nothing gets out of hand.” 

But most underground club owners 
have found ways to sneak around the 
long arm of the law. 

Black Market, which started as an 
underground but has since settled in a 
permanent location and opted for legal 
status, is one such club. It was one of the 
first to utilize the “club bus” concept. 
Black Market patrons traveled to a secret 
location, forked over $10 for a “ticket,” 
then boarded a dilapidated old bus, its 
windows covered with thick black card- 
board, its sides artfully splashed with graf- 
fiti. The heap embarked on a journey 
through some of L.A.’s seediest side- 
streets, eventually stopping in a dark alley 
beside a warehouse—the club’s locale. 

Passing through the vault’s metal 
doors, the clan left a world of despair for 
a world of dazzling fantasy. Steamy clouds 
of pink smoke emanated from the 
cement floor as a blast of hip-hop techno 
and Acid House music echoed through 
the acoustic chambers. 

Black Market’s co-creators, Jim and 
Greta (last names withheld), came up 


with the scheme to keep the police igno- 
rant of the night-spot’s location. Before 
club bus, patrons drove to the site and 
parked their cars outside, says Greta. 
Since a warehouse club can accommodate 
200 to 300 people, the extra autos made 
more than a casual addition to the normal 
parking scene. “It doesn’t take a cop on 
his beat very long to know what’s going 
on,” she notes, “or where the club is.” 

Jim, an underground club entre- 
preneur whose boyish, white-button-down- 
shirt good looks contradict his cunning 
occupational perversity, has run a pletho- 
ra of the clubs, including Ariel, Impact, 
Black Market and In the Jungle. He main- 
tains that sneakiness is the key to reaping 
benefits in his profession. When asked 
about the consequences club owners face 
after being tracked down by police, he 
remarks, “Some people have been fined, 
but some people have been slippery 
enough to just slide out with the crowd 
when the cops come and raid the place.” 

His clash with the police has soured his 
opinion of them. “I hate cops,” he says. 
“They follow you around; they badger 
you.” But the fire department spurs even 
greater antagonism. “They’re the nasti- 
est,” he insists. “Somehow they find you. It 
doesn’t matter where you are—they will 
find you, they will shut you down.” 


he mystique of the underground 

draws a culturally diverse assem- 

blage ranging from students and 

actors to transvestites and models. But 

what keeps the club crew returning week 

after week, month after month? A daring 
lust for adventure and danger? 

Most patrons agree that one of the 
greatest advantages of the nightclubs is 
the music played there. With the excep- 
tion of New York and Chicago, Los 
Angeles has done more to generate new 
music trends than any city outside 
London, and the local underground 
scene reflects this. Recently, it has 
become energized with the movement 
away from the once-popular New Wave 
and Punk sounds toward a revival of ’60s 
and ’70s home-grown soul and disco, and 
the auditory fervor of Britain’s Acid 
House and Balearic New Beat music. 

Aldo Bender of Club Postnuclear was 


one of the first dee- 
jays to spin the 
eclectic fusion 
mixes of hip-hop- 
acid-rock during 
L.A.’s energetic 
Acid House craze. 
“The actual brand 
of House music start- 
ed in Chicago,” 
explains Bender. 
“The English dee- 
jays...mixed and 
scratched stuff into the 
rhythms coming out of 
Chicago. They dubbed 

in and produced back- 
ground noises that 
would tantalize your 
senses while on Ecstasy or 
LSD at the underground 
clubs. The result was Acid 
House.” 

Ecstasy is the street 0 
name for the illegal drug 
methylendioxmethamphetamine, or 
MDMA. This hallucinogen is now known 
to cause psychosis in some long-term 
users, yet it remains popular with those 
individuals who want to intensify the wig- 
gly-wormy effects of the lights and music. 
The happy face symbol has become a 
logo for the drug and the Acid House 
scene. 

One user, “Luminescence,” sits at a 
table in Pandora’s Box. She wears a pair 
of silky white bloomers which glow under 
the purplish neon lights, and a white T- 
shirt which reads “I’m in Ecstasy.” 

“Yeah, I’m on Ecstasy,” Luminescence 
reveals, chewing on a straw. “With X, 
there’s no hangover. It’s like no other 
drug. You feel really good. Really light, 
like you’re floating. You get this tingly 
feeling all over and everything encom- 
passes you—the flashing lights, the 
music, the people!” She hesitates, gulp- 
ing down a glass of water. 

“That’s the only bad thing about it. You 
always have to drink water. Your mouth 
really gets dry and your teeth kind of chat- 
ter. Oh, and you get really hot,” she adds, 
gyrating in her scanties to the beat. 

Tracey Saran sits at the bar, sipping 
low-grade beer from a white plastic cup. 
Curly black hair falls over his white, pow- 


der-caked visage. His lips are accented by 
pearlescent pink lip gloss. A male 1970s- 
era Diana Ross, Saran wears flamboyant 
garb—a ruffled red blouson and a pair of 
polyester navy bell-bottoms. 

Of the clubs he says: “T like the liberty 
of the atmosphere. In the underground 
you can be as wild as you want. It’s a 
place where I can finally be who I really 
am without having people judge me.” 

Michelle Madsen, a Loyola 
Marymount student and Halston model, 
describes the underground club scene as 
“a breath of fresh air from the choking 
pollution of Top-40 bars.” 

But that’s just the start of it. “The 
underground movement symbolizes the 
birth of our whole artistic culture in 
L.A.,” she continues. “People don’t real- 
ize this, but most of today’s music and 
fashion originate in the underground 
scene. Artists, designers and musicians 
try out their material here to test its 
receptiveness to the crowds.” 

No question about it. Club life is alive 
and well in Los Angeles. And as long as 
club owners continue to elude the liquor 
license authorities, clubsters will contin- 
ue to painstakingly follow, and police will 
continue to break up the party—that is, 
unless they decide to join it. 
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TORCH SONG 


TRAGEDY 


t was early evening when the 

BMW rolled up to Ripples, an 

upscale bar in a plush Belmont 

Shores neighborhood. The door- 

man, Jordan (last name with- 
held), was not concerned; the four 
preppy boys looked harmless, like they 
were out joy-riding in daddy’s car. The 
guy riding shotgun rolled down his win- 
dow and yelled at Jordan, “What are you 
doing outside this place?” 

“I work here,” Jordan said. 

“Why are you working at a faggot 
bar?” asked the passenger with obvious 
disgust. “What do you want to protect a 
bunch of faggots for?” 

Before Jordan could answer, someone 
in the back seat leaned forward and asked, 
“Wait a minute, are you queer, too?” 

“Does it matter?” responded Jordan 
testily. “You don’t know me. You don’t 
know anything about me. ” 

“Do you take it up the ass?” sneered 
one of the boys. “Fucking faggot!” 
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Long Beach's homo- 


sexual community ts 


growing steadily, but 


unfortunately, so are 
the outbreaks of 
violence against it. 


With that, the BMW roared down 
Ocean Boulevard, leaving Jordan alone 
at his post. He thought he had seen the 
end of them, until he heard, “Hey fag- 
got!” He turned to see the barrel of a 
gun pointing out the window of the 
BMW. “There was no time to move, to do 
anything,” he remembers. 

Jordan was shot twice with a high-pow- 
ered BB gun—once in the hip and once 
in the shoulder. He decided against 
going to the hospital or calling the police 
because he was afraid the publicity would 
scare customers away from Ripples. 

The attack on Jordan, unfortunately, 
was not an isolated incident. Gay bashing 
is happening all over Long Beach. “It’s 
not just verbal abuse anymore,” Jordan 
says. “The hatred is so burning it’s unbe- 
lievable.” 

John Garcia, the owner of Ripples, is 
all too aware of the threat posed by gay 
bashing. He had bullet-proof glass 
installed at his bar years ago, to protect 


by Karen Leslie 


patrons and employees. Last year, Garcia 
even hired security guards, noting that 
they are expensive but worth it—cus- 
tomers and employees have been 
harassed in the bar’s parking lot, and the 
building’s upstairs windows have been 
shot out twice in the past two years. 


hat prompts such senseless vio- 
lence? Ed Martinez, 24, says 
frightening encounters with 


gay men as a boy made him hostile 
towards them as a teenager. Martinez 
lived near Ripples when in grade school, 
and his mother often sent him to a near- 
by market to buy milk. He says men 
around the bar gave him funny looks; 
once he was propositioned by a man in a 
flashy Mercedes. Martinez had night- 
mares about being raped by men, so he 
began to carry a knife or a large stick 
whenever he went on a milk run. “Now I 
know how some women must feel about 
being harassed,” he says. 

As Martinez got older, he and his 
friends started terrorizing Ripples and its 
homosexual patrons. The first time, he 
was about 15. He and his friends were sit- 
ting around drinking beer when they 
decided “it was time to go down and raise 
some havoc, to show them we didn’t 
appreciate having a gay bar right here.” 
They grabbed their baseball bats, saun- 
tered down to Ripples and started beat- 
ing on the windows. 

Martinez broke his bat on the plexi- 
glass panes, gave the patrons a show and 
then took off when the bouncer came 
after him. “Actually, the whole thing was 
very embarrassing,” Martinez recalls. 

He remembers that the parties and 
concerts at the Lion’s Club located next 
to the bar usually resulted in violence 
towards Ripples. “Especially weddings,” 
Martinez remarks. “People would be 
drinking and having a good time before 


they realized the bar next door was gay.” 
Then the trouble would begin and fights 
often started. Gay bashers “think they’re 
going to change the world in one night,” 
says Martinez, shaking his head. 

He now calls his teen-age bashing 
“stupid.” In an effort to explain his 
behavior, Martinez says that “maybe as 
you’re growing up you have an identity 
crisis.” Were Martinez and his cohorts 
unsure of their own sexuality? “Maybe 
not so unsure about it,” he replies, “ but 
we just wanted to make sure that these 
other negative forces weren’t there to 
entice us.” 

This may be a thought pattern com- 
mon to young men. Jordan estimates that 
most bashers are between 15 and 25 years 
old, and that three-fourths of them are 
male. Garcia calls them “repressed little 
homosexuals.” 


he psychological explanation for 
ae this behavior is called homopho- 

bia, according to psychologist 
David Scaletta. Homophobia is defined as 
the irrational fear of homosexuality in 
others, the fear of homosexuality in one- 
self or self-loathing caused by one’s own 
homosexuality. Extreme homophobia 
usually leads to violence against gays. 
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This violence is primarily exerted 
against gay men, since gay women pose 
little threat to an unsure male. The idea 
of two men having sex doesn’t sit well 
with Martinez, but he says he can under- 
stand why two women would want to have 
sex with each other because “women are 
so soft and beautiful.” 

Neither of Long Beach’s best-known 
lesbian bars, Details and Executive Suite, 
have had problems with bashings. People 
do drive by yelling insults at patrons, but 
Executive Suite’s owner, Fred Kovelle, 
says that, for gays, this is “part of life. You 
grow up with it. You accept it.” 

Marjorie Rushforth, a lawyer who spe- 
cializes in representing gay bashing vic- 
tims, says a big issue in Long Beach is the 
way police treat gays after they have been 
attacked. Just last February, Rushforth 
was contacted by a man who had been 
attacked after leaving a gay bar on 
Broadway. He had just climbed into his 
car, when three skinheads ran up and 
shattered his windows with a tire iron. 
They then began beating him about the 
shoulders, neck and head. Fortunately, 
someone in the area called the police, 
and the skinheads ran off. “So the guy 
was sitting in his car, terrified and dazed, 
and the police came up to him and took 
some facts,” Rushforth says. The officers 


CPA ean 


then asked the man if his car still worked. 
When he replied that it did, “they said, 
‘Good, faggot, drive yourself home,’ and 
walked away,” asserts Rushforth. 

The Long Beach Police Department 
(LBPD), however, claims it has been 
making an effort to improve relations 
between its officers and the gay commu- 
nity. In 1983 the police put its cadets 
through a “sensitivity training” program. 
But the force scrapped the program with- 
in ayear. There followed, according to 
Rushforth, a dramatic increase in arrests 
of gays and “outrageous conduct on the 
part of the cops.” 

Officers were arresting gay men in the 
parks and “crowding them into the back 
of police cars,” she contends, then “driv- 
ing around the parks, cat-calling out 
from cop to cop, ‘Light them up! Burn 
the faggots; burn them.’ They were like 
sharks circling bloody meat in the 
ocean.” 

After this, Rushforth says, she tried to 
get 36 former clients to band together 
and go to Federal Court. She wanted a 
federal judge to serve watchdog over the 
LBPD. But the group never went through 
with its plan. 

“In their minds it was a great idea. In 
their fantasies it would’ve done great 

Continued on page 43 
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KE-UP 


If a severe earthquake hit at noon 
tomorrow, would CSULB be prepared to 
survive it? University officials say 
yes...and no in the same breath. 


by Monica Mills 
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n October 1, 1987, Cal State 
Long Beach civil engineering 
student Vicki Francis walked 
through the EN 4 fluids lab to 
an early morning class. 
Through her mind drifted ditching-class day- 
dreams, when suddenly the lab floor creaked. A 
second later, walls and ceiling joined in a 
cacophony of heaves and groans as the over- 
head tangle of waterpipes, airducts and lights 
started swinging. “Earthquake,” she whispered. 
Wide-eyed, Francis searched for an out. 
Spotting the door to the computer lab, she 
lunged for it. 

While Francis considered playing hooky, Bill 
Peters, director of CSULB Plant Operations, 
was sitting down to a departmental breakfast 
meeting in the Student Union Chart Room. 
Peters considered this breakfast a treat, for 
more often than not, he inspected rather than 
feasted here. At the earth’s first quiver, he knew 
it was a quake. He had recently attended a San 
Luis Obispo earthquake training seminar and 
was well-versed in safety guidelines. Peters 
quickly moved away from the windows and 
stood beside one of the building’s protective 
columns. Before he could warn his companions 
to follow suit, they hightailed it out the door. 

Thirty miles northeast, as Peters sat down to 
breakfast, a Cal State Los Angeles student 
pulled into the campus parking lot. Chatting 
with her cousin, she paid little heed to the 
familiar concrete garage they walked through 
on their way to class. When the earth rumbled, 
the co-ed panicked and bolted through the 
parking structure. A concrete slab broke loose, 
killing her instantly. 


he Whittier Narrows Quake rattled not 

only the earth that day, but nerves as 

well. CSULB suffered only a few hair- 
line fractures and a sampling of broken ceiling 
tiles, but the quake left in its wake a heartfelt 
question: If a severe temblor hit at noon tomor- 
row, would the university be prepared to sur- 
vive it? 

On the one hand, CSULB complies with the 
California Emergency Services Act—a campus 
disaster plan does exist. But on the other hand, 
very few of the 25,000 students, staff and faculty 
who roam the campus daily know about the 


plan, and that could spell disaster. Campus- 
wide safety drills are neither practiced nor reg- 
ularly reviewed. Fire drills, now called 
“evacuation” drills, are played out only once or 
twice a year. At the sound of an alarm, officials 
from each school (such as the School of 
Humanities) evacuate their buildings, and the 
ousted occupants mill about uncertainly until 
given the OK to file back to class. Many stu- 
dents believe that this is not enough, that if an 
earthquake hit tomorrow, they would have to 
depend on their own wits for survival. 

In February of this year alone, CSULB 
shook, rattled and rolled to four quakes, one 
every week, each registering over 3.0 on the 
Richter Scale. At home it’s bad enough to be 
jostled awake by a tremor, grim-faced and 
white-knuckled under the bedcovers. But there, 
at least, the Nikes are fixed for flight under the 
bed, the Eveready flashlight sits on the head- 
board, and the emergency escape ladder waits 
coiled on the balcony. Moreover, every imagin- 
able getaway is rehearsed and memorized, 
right? Wrong. According to Robin Lindsey, a 
Southern California earthquake consultant, 
less than ten percent of Americans know what 
to do in an earthquake. Even fewer know what 
to do if a quake strikes at work or school. 

Building safety is a major concern should a 
quake strike during school hours. Rumors of 
crumbling corridors and fractured structures 
abound, and it’s quite a challenge distinguish- 
ing the safe-spots from the hot-spots. If a tem- 
blor hits, knowing potential danger zones 
better prepares individuals to intelligently 
decide whether to run or stay put. In the case 
of the CSULA student, the garage was definitely 
a hot-spot—concrete had fallen from the struc- 
ture even prior to the October quake—and her 
family is now suing the university for failing to 
make public the hazard. 

So how about those rumors—fact or fiction? 
What about Peterson Hall’s collapsible walk- 
ways? Or EN 4’s swinging water pipes? How sta- 
ble is the new engineering building and the soil 
beneath it? What about the combustible oxygen 
bottles in the chemistry labs? Or the elevators? 
How do the glass windows pop—in or out? Just 
how safe is this campus? 

According to Jon H. Regnier, associate vice 
president of physical planning and facilities 
management, the campus is safer than other 


colleges like Long Beach City, Cal State 
Fullerton, Cal State Dominguez Hills and 
Cal State Los Angeles simply because of 
its low-rise construction and few architec- 
tural hangings. “I would much rather be 
here than any of our sister institutions in 
the CSU system—or the two [local] U.C.s 
for that matter,” attests Regnier. “They 
have a lot more stuff that can fall down 
on people.” 

He says most rumors about CSULB’s 
hazards are unfounded, including the scut- 
tlebutt about Peterson Hall. Though the 
erector-set construction of wobbly walkways 
connecting the science, math and microbi- 
ology buildings looks about as sturdy as a 
carnival set-up, it is not true the corridors 
will collapse under stress to save the main 
structure. All the walkways, assures Regnier, 
are strengthened by “tons” of steel rein- 
forcement. Connected to the buildings with 
spacer plates, the walkways move indepen- 
dently and at rates differ- 
ent from the main 
structure. Should either a 
building or a walkway col- 
lapse, it will not drag the 
other down. Regnier notes 
that, because of its strong 
steel reinforcement and 
poured-in-place concrete 
construction, P.H. is proba- 
bly the safest building on 
campus. “It’s said that the 
building is so stable,” he 
adds, “that if the earth 
were to crack open, 
Peterson Hall would fall 
into the hole intact.” 

Such built-in safety fea- 
tures comply with state- 
enforced building codes. 
The city of Long Beach 
learned a valuable lesson in earthquake 
construction back in 1933, when the 
Inglewood-Newport Fault fractured, regis- 
tering 6.3 on the Richter Scale. In a mere 
ten seconds, it claimed 120 lives, destroyed 
2,100 private homes and pulverized 85 of 
the city’s public schools. Credit for averting 
a major catastrophe was given to the 
quake’s 5:45 p.m. timing, not the integrity 
of the city’s architecture. The devastation 
that occurred to Long Beach schools led 
the California Legislature to pass the Field 
Act that year, empowering the State 
Division of Architecture to enforce build- 
ing codes and provide for state-supervised 
construction. CSULB’s structures conform 
to those codes. 

Another area rumored to be unsafe is 
the engineering fluids lab. When the 
building shakes, a maze of water pipes, 
airducts and fluorescent lights swings 
from metal rods hanging from the ceiling. 
According to Regnier, the hangers are 
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meant to sway during a tremor. It’s unlike- 
ly the pipes would break or fall, he adds, 
unless the whole building dropped. 

So what if the whole building topples? 
Victor Sanchez , a CSULB civil engineer- 
ing graduate student researching new 
ways to reinforce old masonry against 
quakes, maintains that, unlike old unre- 
inforced masonry structures which can 
easily cave in during a shake, new struc- 
tures like the humanities and engineer- 
ing buildings were built with human 
survival in mind. They appear to be made 
from brick, yet their facings are but very 
light half-inch brick siding which would 
do little damage if it fell. The buildings’ 
frames are steel, providing the sheer 
strength necessary to keep the building 
from swinging too far in a quake. 

“If a quake is so severe that the 
applied reinforcements fail and...the 
building falls,” says Sanchez, “these mod- 
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The 1933 Long Beach Dine reduced Je Je Hoan grt High to rubble. 
Hundreds of students escaped death because of the temblor’s late hour. 


ern structures are designed to collapse in 
a way that bends and shrinks rather than 
caves in on itself.” This safety feature pro- 
vides the “running time” needed for 
occupants to safely escape a building. 

On lower campus, if a severe shake 
doesn’t drop a building, it could sink 
one. Liquefaction is the culprit. 
According to Sanchez, this process occurs 
when very coarse earth with a high 
groundwater level is disturbed. The shak- 
ing churns the soil into mire, and build- 
ings could sink into the earth as a result. 
Liquefaction was one factor which made 
the 1985 Mexico City Quake so devastat- 
ing. The ECS building sits on similarly 
mushy soil, but it is anchored firmly into 
the ground with 40-feet-deep pilings. 


ampus hot-spots worry Plant 
C Operations’ Bill Peters less than 


departments which violate building 


codes. For the most part, says Peters, build- 
ing, plumbing and electrical codes are 
“stringently adhered to,” but on occasion, 
someone becomes impatient and “jerryrigs” 
lampcords into exposed outlets before the 
hard wiring gets installed. This, literally as 
well as figuratively, can inflame an already 
bad scene by sparking fires and triggering 
explosions. “Any school in the system that 
says violations don’t happen is lying,” con- 
tends Peters. “I’m not saying it’s always dan- 
gerous, but it doesn’t meet codes.” 

During the last tremor, Peters’ initial 
concern was whether the quake’s severity 
warranted shutting off electric and gas 
mains. This wasn’t necessary, as it turned 
out, but if it had been, Peters would have 
immediately dispersed a team to inspect 
the 30 campus elevators. “Nothing is more 
terrifying than being trapped in a dark 
elevator during an earthquake,” he says. 

Inspecting the chemistry labs is anoth- 
er top priority after a 
rocker. Combustible 
chemicals sitting on 
counters or stored 
improperly are potential 
bombs that can burst into 
flames when jostled to 
the floor. Labs storing 
hazardous wastes or hous- 
ing experimental animals 
present equally danger- 
Ous situations. Plant 
Operations is responsible 
for canvassing hazardous 
areas and evacuating 
occupants as necessary. 

According to Public 
Safety’s Lt. Gary Kamm, 
attending to potential 
hotspots should help 
reduce campus-wide 
panic. Knowing the cardinal rules of 
earthquake safety helps: 


¢ Never run from a moving building 

¢ Crouch under protective desks or tables, 
using books to shield your head 

¢ If caught on a walkway, move to where 
the walkway and building meet 

¢ Leave the building only after the shaking 
stops—by stairway, never by elevator 

¢ Keep in mind that hanging pipes are 
built to swing, that safety glass pops out, 
not in, and that campus buildings are 
built to allow “running time” for escape 
after the tremors end. 


Knowing the rules can mean that split- 
second difference between life and death 
in a disaster. Knowing the campus disas- 
ter plan would be even better, albeit 
unlikely. The 151l-page, sprawling 
California State University Long Beach 
Multi-Hazard Emergency Operation Plan is 


tough to plow through—and even harder 
to obtain. Only one library copy exists for 
students. It’s available on 24-hour loan, 
after which a 25-cent-per-hour late 
charge is slapped on. 

“That’s a disaster in itself,” remarks 
Peters of the unavailability of information 
to the campus community. But even if 
more facts became available, he says they 
would be ignored unless regular mock 
drills and safety reviews were implemented. 

“Each year the university puts out poli- 
cy and procedure manuals for faculty and 
staff,” explains Peters. “Each year we hear 
the same response: ‘What policy proce- 
dure manual?’...It’s human nature to 
ignore things. That’s why mock drills and 
safety reviews are important.” 

In February of 1989, university 
President Curtis McCray appointed Vice 
President of Administration and Finance 
William Griffith campus disaster emer- 
gency director. Griffith now heads the 
Emergency Command Operation Center. 
He sits at the helm of all campus disaster 
operations, assisted by a crew composed 
of Public Safety Director Brian Flynn, 
Plant Operations’ Bill Peters and a team 
assembled from every campus depart- 
ment. Under Griffith’s direction, CSULB 
has the opportunity to wholeheartedly 
commit to an aggressive earthquake pre- 
paredness effort. 

The university disaster plan clearly sets 
forth the reasons such an effort is needed: 

“An earthquake on either the San 
Andreas or the Newport-Inglewood Fault, 
reaching 8.5 or 7.5 Richter magnitude 
respectively, places CSULB in an 
extremely hazardous situation. The antic- 
ipated region-wide damage will doubtless 
limit outside assistance to CSULB. 
During the first 72 hours, emergency 
operations will be hampered by many 
problems such as: loss of communica- 
tions, damage to transportation routes 
and disruption of public utilities. The ini- 
tial earthquake damage will only be a 
preamble to additional hazards, such as 
fire, mudslides and toxic pollutants, all of 
which have the capacity to exceed the 
earthquake itself in disaster potential.” 

The plan spells out the duties each 
department must perform in the event of 
a temblor. These duties are divided sim- 
ply. As director, Griffith determines 
whether destruction is severe enough to 
warrant activating the plan. If so, com- 
mand units throughout the university 
spring into action. 

McCray, Flynn, Peters and their staffs 
become key emergency personnel. They 
work out of a command post located in 
administration room 118, under the 
Health Service Center. Students will be 
able to easily identify the team by its 


bright-colored emergency vests, and team 
members can make sure they’re carrying 
out their duties by consulting a checklist 
stuffed inside each vest pocket. 

Flynn’s team alerts the campus 
through P.A. systems installed in the 
upper campus bell tower and on police 
cars. Peter’s team evacuates students to 
the designated emergency field 
center—the lower campus football field 
next to the swimming pool. 

Due to road obstruction and fires, the 
campus could become isolated for as 
long as three days, so it must be self-suffi- 
cient until help arrives. The Bookstore 
provides blankets, clothes and sundries, 
and the cafeteria and lunch wagons hand 
out food. The administrative command 
post is stockpiled with disaster survival 
equipment and alternate communication 
systems. Personnel there establish emer- 
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ight now, if we 
had something 
happen...I'm not sure 
what in hell they'd 
want me to do.” 


—Bill Peters, director of 
CSULB Plant Operations 


gency hotlines should the telephone sys- 
tems fail or overload as they did during 
the Whittier Narrows Quake. 

Disabled Student Services provides 
transportation for handicapped students. 
ROTC helps with radiological protection. 
Plant Operations shuts off utilities and 
inspects, repairs and troubleshoots engi- 
neering problems. Every serviceable cam- 
pus group has responsibilities, down to 
the University Amateur Radio Club. 

In the event of isolation, the injured 
will be treated and the dead buried. 
Health Services Director Dr. James Morse 
and his Health Center staff will supply 
medical aid and assume coroner duties to 
avoid the spread of disease. Volunteers 
will identify and tag bodies, then bury 
them in Recreation Park, the San Gabriel 
riverbed or beside nearby San Diego 


Freeway offramps. Bodies can later be 
exhumed and properly interred. 


ritics of the disaster plan maintain 

that on paper it looks great, but 
(G without communication and 
interaction between the command center 
teams, there’s no guarantee it will work. 
Peters is one proponent of the need for 
such interaction. To date, he claims, com- 
munication about the subject has been 
minimal. 

Emergency training has been inade- 
quate, Peters contends, and few staff 
members are well-versed in what’s 
required of them in an emergency. “In 
my opinion, the Emergency Operation 
Center group should have at least quar- 
terly meetings to go through the respon- 
sibilities for each member,” he says. 
“Right now, if we had something happen 
and I was to head to that Center, I’m not 
sure what in hell they’d want me to do.” 

He equates the administration’s atti- 
tude toward earthquake safety to reliance 
on a watch battery: “You take it for grant- 
ed until the sucker stops running.” 
Because CSULB has experienced no 
major problems with temblors, “we don’t 
think of earthquakes as catastrophic,” he 
says, warning that, if one does strike, 
“then we have a problem...especially if we 
don’t know what to do or how to react.” 

Public Safety’s earthquake specialist, 
Lt. Ron Perron, also stresses the need for 
safety awareness. Many students will be in 
classrooms when the next quake hits, he 
notes, and must organize themselves until 
help arrives. Within each class, group 
leaders will emerge who will know what to 
do, can assist others and can think clearly 
in a crisis. The teacher may be injured or 
in shock, so students must depend on 
those who know the procedures. 

But Perron maintains that the school 
already does all it can toward this end. 
Public Safety has prepared a two-part, 
easy-to-read handbook designed to ready 
university students, staff and faculty for 
an earthquake striking campus. Part one, 
The CSULB Multi-Hazard Plan, is a con- 
densed version of the disaster plan. Part 
two, Getting to Know Your Faults, is a 12- 
page digest outlining step-by-step actions 
to follow during, as well as after, a disas- 
ter and specifying each department's des- 
ignated duties. To date, 4,000 copies have 
been printed. William Griffith reserved 
half the books to give new faculty and 
staff as an introduction to the campus 
disaster procedures, and the other half 
have been distributed among current fac- 
ulty, who are responsible for relaying the 
information to their students. 


Continued on page 38 
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AT LARGE 


EULOGY 


by M. Kathleen Huffine 


he phone rang. 
“Eight-thirty in the morning? 


Who'd call me at this time on a 
weekday?” I almost didn’t pick up the 
receiver. 

Ellen, my stepmother: “I have bad 
news.” 

“Oh, no.” My stock response, but 
accompanied by a growing dread as her 
pause dragged on. 

“Your father died.” 

“Oh, my god....” I leaned against the 
kitchen counter, feeling like a cartoon 
character that had just run off a cliff; I 
stood in mid-air, the horror starting to 
register an instant before I plunged to 
the canyon floor. 

“I’m sorry. I’m sorry there’s no better 
way to say it,” Ellen added. Now I could 
hear the shaking in her voice I hadn’t 
recognized before. 

I just stood there. I couldn’t say any- 
thing. I listened while she told me where 
she was, what had happened: the sudden 
collapse on the way to breakfast; 
paramedics; hospital; loss of vital signs, 


loss of hope; death. I knew the place and 
could picture it as clearly as if I had been 
there. 

It was like a movie. Then and there- 
after, each time I heard the scene 


The Community Beat 


described I became Cecil B. DeMille. I 
pictured it in different lighting, through 
a different lens, from a different angle. 
The same and yet changed. It was unreal, 
or too real—I couldn’t decide. 


Shock, that was my first reaction to 
death. Numbness, disorientation and 
confusion took over. It was difficult to 
speak or breathe. This phase didn’t last 
long, but a lesser version of it clung for 
weeks afterwards. Some see this coolness 
as a sign of coping well, but it is not. The 
pain doesn’t go away just because it 
doesn’t show. 

Modern society frowns on our show- 
ing feelings. “We aren’t skillful in com- 
forting,” says Bernard McGrane, lecturer 
in the Sociology of Death at U. C. Irvine. 
He thinks that cultural repression has led 
to a helpless, “What-can-I-saye” attitude. 

Linda Missouri, a psychotherapist 
working at the Cal State Long Beach 
Counseling Center, agrees. “It is such a 
natural experience of being human and 
alive,” she says, “and yet, there is not 
much permission for natural grief.” 

“In so far as I am engaged in deceiv- 
ing myself, I will avoid it,” McGrane says, 
characterizing society’s attitude of denial 
to “old age, grief, suffering and pain.” 
And, of course, death. But where does 
this attitude come from? According to 
Philippe Aries in Western Attitudes Toward 
Death, the way Western societies deal with 
death has evolved over the years. We cur- 
rently have trouble coping with it 
because few set rituals exist, he says. The 
: Continued on page 28 


five thousand pints a month. Five 

hundred and forty thousand pints 
a year. These staggering numbers repre- 
sent the amount of blood needed to 
maintain the blood supply for the Los 
Angeles/Orange County area alone. 

Burdened with the task of collecting it 
is the American Red Cross, which amass- 
es and distributes 80 to 90 percent of the 
nation’s blood stores, according to Red 
Cross spokesman Perry Patrick. The 
other 10 to 20 percent comes from pri- 
vate blood banks and hospitals. 
Currently, the organization is having 
trouble keeping up with America’s 
demand for the precious liquid. As for 
Southern California’s huge require- 
ments, Patrick says, “The Red Cross is 
receiving anywhere from 40 to 65 percent 
of that number daily.” This means that 
blood banks around the Southland must 
dip deeper and deeper into their 
reserves. 

Hospitals employ two methods to 
reduce their draw on Red Cross supplies. 
The first involves “prior donation,” where 
a patient donates blood he will need 
later, usually two pints six weeks prior to 
a scheduled operation. “But,” notes Dr. 
Mark Johnston, head of surgery at South 
Coast Medical Center, “this only works 
with a planned operation.” 
Approximately 50 to 60 percent of all 
surgeries fall into this category. 

The second method, used mainly dur- 
ing operations where patients lose large 
amounts of blood, is called Solcotrans. “It 
involves the use of a drain and a blood 
pump,” explains Johnston. “The drain is 
placed under the wound and catches the 
blood, then pumps the blood into a 
reservoir. It’s pumped back into the 
patient if he needs it.” 

Using such procedures will help slow 
the blood shortage, but won’t stop it. In 


Continued on page 28 
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EULOGY continued from page 27 


funeral, or memorial service, is the only 
one we have, and it is frequently a hur- 
ried and impersonal duty performed by 
well-paid strangers. 

Our ancestors knew death. They gath- 
ered at the bedside to witness life’s pass- 
ing; they knew what rituals to perform, 
from the washing of the body to the 
proper way to cry. Such elaborate cere- 
monies make modern Americans uneasy. 

Today, most survivors never see the 
body. I didn’t. I wanted to, because I 
thought seeing it would make the situa- 
tion more real than just signing a release 
for the cremation. 

“It is necessary to have memories,” 
says McGrane. Even memories of the 
dead body, he notes, as death must be 
confronted to be overcome. Viewing or 
even touching the body can help to bring 
about “a sense of closure.” 


After the shock came tears. The crying 
helped; it relieved weeks of pent-up ten- 
sion. Men and boys often don’t find this 
release, because they think it’s inappro- 
priate for them to cry. They suffer 
because of it, Missouri says. Denying the 
expression of grief is frequently more 
painful than simply sitting down and let- 
ting it out. 

“There are a number of hues and 
shapes to grief,” notes McGrane, and 
each man, woman and child will grieve in 
a different fashion for a different length 
of time. The process of grieving generally 
takes about a year, though other periods 
aren’t unusual. 

“Give yourself permission to take all 
the time that’s needed,” Missouri urges. 
Grieving is a complex process and experi- 
encing all the feelings associated with it 
will speed recovery from the loss. “It’s not 
silly or stupid to talk about it,” she contin- 
ues. Sharing thoughts, feelings, even 
fears with someone can be helpful and 
can bring a good relationship closer. She 
emphasizes taking care of oneself: eating 
right, sleeping well, lightening work or 
study loads. This slowing down is impor- 
tant, but it may seem impossible to do. 

“I have to keep going” is a common atti- 
tude, says Missouri, but pushing feelings 
aside may prolong the pain. Grief can’t be 
packed away like an old toy in the attic. 
Eventually, those emotions will have to be 
dealt with, she notes, and the longer they 
are repressed, the more likely they are to 
become distorted. This distortion may take 
some strange forms, like snapping at the 
boss or being self-critical. Bottling up strong 
feelings sometimes results in pathological 
grief, where the mourner continues to 
grieve for a long period of time or fixes on 
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some aspect of the loss with a ferocious sin- 
gle-mindedness. 

A more acceptable outlet is needed, 
even if it seems like a crazy one. I found 
mine, in fits and starts, through 
humor—a kind of sick humor at times, 
but at least I was laughing instead of cry- 
ing. My sister and I made jokes about 
Dad, and about going down to the 
ocean—where his ashes now reside—to 
talk to him. It seemed irreverent to us, 
but we laughed like demons. 

“People don’t know it’s all right to be 
crazy,” McGrane says, but acting odd is 
natural when your feelings range from 
anger to apathy. 

Any kind of communication helps 
resolve grief. Both Missouri and McGrane 
hold that talking about feelings or 
thoughts is beneficial. McGrane goes fur- 
ther, however; he suggests that talking to 
the dead person is equally cathartic. 
Going to the gravesite or some special 
place and talking—even yelling and 
screaming—helps resolve lingering wor- 
ries and makes the living feel closer to 
the dead. This is important, both say, 
since the relationship does not die when 
the loved-one does. 

I still feel very strongly about my dad 
and, sometimes, I can’t believe that I'll 
never see him again. Without him I feel 
lost. Missouri believes this is a common 
reaction for my age group. College is a 
turning point for young adults. Most stu- 
dents, Missouri says, are just gaining their 
independence, and the death of a parent 
or sibling may force them back into a 
dependent position, or into family poli- 
tics they were glad to escape. She says 
that a lot of old emotional baggage may 
come out of storage. 

Money worries also multiply, along 
with general anxiety. Many students feel 
very much alone in the crowd; the larger 
the crowd, the worse things seem. As 
everyone else’s life goes on, they may feel 
more and more isolated and worried they 
aren’t “normal.” 

Worry is normal. Missouri assures the 
students she counsels that what they’re 
experiencing is temporary, that they 
won't be forever racked by such intense 
feelings. She encourages students to 
understand what they are feeling at this 
vulnerable time and to find a “place of 
integration.” She cites a verse from 
Ecclesiastes 3:1: 

“To everything there is a season, 
and a time to every purpose under the 
heaven: 

A time to be born and a time to die; 

a time to plant, and a time to pluck 

that which ts planted...” 


Even grief is a process of growth. 


BLOOD continued from page 27 


an effort to increase donations, the Red 
Cross has stepped up public awareness 
programs by 25 percent. Blood drive 
turnouts have increased accordingly, 
notes Patrick, and levels are now “a little 
better than in early February.” The 
increase can be partially attributed to 
increased participation by college and 
high school students, who seem more 
“conscious of the problem” than the gen- 
eral public, according to Patrick. 

But more people are becoming alert 
to the organization’s needs, thanks to 
help from outside sources. Communities 
are increasing residents’ enthusiasm for 
donating blood by turning the task into a 
party. Currently in vogue are city-spon- 
sored blood drives which include appear- 
ances by local politicians and celebrities. 

Corporations, too, are lending the 
Red Cross a hand. Cole Inc., a develop- 
ment company based in Orange County, 
uses flyers, buttons and a potluck feast to 
entice employees into making donations. 
Also popular among businesses are sea- 
sonal blood drives. 

At the cutting edge of celebrity blood 
drives stand radio stations. Los Angeles 
rock station KLOS recently sponsored a 
blood drive that broke world records for 
the amount of blood received. KLOS 
placed remotes at donation centers 
around the Southland, enabling its disc 
jockeys to broadcast live from each loca- 
tion. Its efforts brought in 2,292 pints of 
blood—266 pints more than any previous 
drive had collected. 

Late night television’s David 
Letterman has even gotten in on the act. 
In a recent episode, Letterman donated 
blood on the air, all the while wooing the 
audience with his icy nerves and needle- 
knocking wisecracks. 

Whether due to increased awareness of 
the Southland’s need for blood, or the 
desire to emulate a favorite star, Southern 
Californians seem to be responding to 
such tactics. Red Cross figures show that 
local blood supply levels are up; in 
February the organization met only 19 
percent of its monthly goal, while in April, 
50 percent of the goal was reached. 

With this recent success, it is fair to 
assume the Red Cross will continue to 
involve the media in its efforts to collect 
blood. Since 176 million Americans 
watch television daily, TV is the logical 
medium of choice. It may not be long 
before we see televised campaigns a la 
Jerry Lewis’ annual Muscular Distrophy 
Telethon. If he can bring in over $41 mil- 
lion in one weekend, the Red Cross may 
be able to raise the supplies it needs to 
sustain the nation’s bloodline. 
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ESPERANTO: 


ecently, while chomping down a slice of pesto pizza 
at Haight Street’s hip Escape From New York 
eatery, I noticed two dark-skinned men at the table 
Opposite me rapping in a cryptic tongue. I thought 
their speech Italian until they uttered what sound- 
ed like pidgin French and Spanish. Their exotic patter 
intrigued me. Maybe they’re international spies trying to make 
off with our latest pizza technology, I thought. Maybe they’re 
gunmen discussing a plan to blow up this joint. Maybe—maybe 
I should ask them what terrorist language they’re speaking. 
“Uh, excuse me,” I asked, wiping pesto off my mouth with a 
napkin. “Could that be Russian or Arabic you’re speaking?” 
“Why no,” said one of the gentlemen, grinning like Yasser 
Arafat. “It’s Esperanto.” 
“It’s Esper-what?” 
“Es-per-an-to.” 


‘Twas the start of my thrilling investigation of this peculiar- 


AN Language for Everyman 
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sounding language. I soon discovered that Esperanto, meaning 
“one who hopes,” is not terrorist lingo but a 102-year-old “scien- 
tifically constructed” language sprung from the mind of 
Ludovic Lazarus Zamenhof, a multi-lingual Polish-Jew. He 
dreamed of promoting international peace and understanding 
by creating a tongue with which people throughout the world 
could communicate, one which could be learned more easily 
than any existing ethnic language. In 1887, after working on 
Esperanto for over ten years, he introduced it in a book known 
now as Unua Libro (Esperanto for First Book). 

Today Zamenhof’s dream lives on. More than 1,000 books, 
including Shakespeare’s plays, have been translated into 
Esperanto, and it invades the airwaves in countries such as Italy, 
Poland and Brazil, where over a dozen radio stations regularly 
broadcast in the language for more than 1,500 hours a year. A 
1987 survey estimates that up to 16 million Esperanto speakers 
exist around the globe. Bulgaria holds the largest population of 


Continued on page 36 


by Jammie Fong 
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==q here you stand, diploma in hand, penni- 
less. What are your options—get a job, start 
a small business, continue as a domestic 
parasite? Think big! 
~ Consider a career in non-violent crime! 
AKA property crime, this potentially lucrative 
vocation is practiced by tens of thousands of full-time 
professionals, not to mention a multitude of part- 
timers and one-shot amateurs. Depending on ambi- 
tion and skill, earnings can range from 40 bucks 
for a minute’s smash-and-grab to millions per 
year for well-planned major scams. 
Property crime brought its practi- 
tioners $12 billion in 1987. As a bur- 
glar (entering illegally with intent to 
steal), you’d have picked up loot val- 
ued at an average of $975 per hit. 
Thefts without illegal entry 
averaged $404. 


Photo by Chris Clark and Jeanine Howard 


~YOUNG MAN! 


That’s gross worth, of course. There’s 
at least one drawback to crime as a 
career: Hard cash constitutes only about 
a quarter of your ill-gotten gains. The 
remaining merchandise must be fenced 
at about 20 cents on the dollar, reducing 
the net take to $390 for burglary and 
$162 for theft. Yet even at that, two bur- 
glaries per week net a tax-free annual 
income of $40,560. 

Two a week may seem excessive, but 
some burglars average as many as three 
to five jobs per week, writes Dr. Daniel 
Glaser, University of Southern California 
sociology professor, in Crime in Our 
Changing Society. 

“But I'll end up in the slammer with a 
gang of evil dudes hot to invade my, uh, 
privacy,” you worry. Not so, say the stats. 
For openers, Justice Department figures 
show that only 40 percent of your crimes 
will be reported. Victims cite lack of 
proof, difficulty identifying property and 
delayed discovery as major reasons for 
clamming up. Supposing they do call in 
your caper, the men in blue still have to 
catch you. 

In 1986, only 13 percent of the 
663,000 property crimes reported in 
California led to arrests. Of those arrest- 
ed, 58 percent met with fines or jail sen- 
tences. Dismissals, acquittals, law 
enforcement releases, denial of com- 
plaints and probation were meted out to 
the others. The bottom line—40 percent 
reported, 13 percent of those arrested, 
42 percent of those set free—that’s a 
three percent chance of fines or fetters, 
or a 97 percent success rate! 

Commander Anthony Altfeld of the 
Hermosa Beach Police Department says 
of the perpetrators, “There’s a chance 
they’re gonna get caught, but the gains 
far outdistance any real risk.” Dr. Sue 
Bessmer, criminal justice instructor at 
San Francisco State University, agrees, 
“We don’t have a very good catch rate.” 

Repeating, it should be noted, ups 
your chance of failure; that’s why the 


pros go for a few big scores, instead of 
many small ones. But even if the worst 
befalls, you won’t serve much time. The 
average U.S. district court sentence is one 
to ten days. In Los Angeles County, jails 
are so jammed that if you’re sent up for 
fewer than 34 days, you’re sprung in 24 
hours. 

Think straight is safer? There’s a five 
percent chance you’ll end up unem- 
ployed, playing Scrabble with Chuck 
Woolery. For those under 20, it’s more 
like 16 percent. If you do land a job, you 
face a four percent chance of losing a day 
or more due to job-related injury. Start 
your own business and, every year, you 
stand a nine percent chance of going 
belly-up. 

“But crime is, like, against the law,” 
you say. True, and if you can’t develop a 
proper attitude toward unlawfulness, 
score one for the good guys. Studies indi- 
cate you’ve probably had a decent educa- 
tion, little trouble in school, good job 
opportunities and smooth relations with 
your elders—family, teachers and 
employers. Authorities agree that most 
criminal behavior begins in adolescence. 
If a youngster finds that his transgres- 
sions pay off and usually go unpunished, 
he may take up the calling. 

Glaser confirms this: “They tend to 
have started in crime early. They persis- 
tently are more successful at it than at 
conventional pursuits.” He adds, howev- 
er, that many crooked confidence men 
would probably prove equally successful 
in the business world. (Check out the Los 
Angeles Times Business Section horror 
stories if you don’t agree.) 

And success is where it’s at. A thief 
interviewed by Dr. Malin Akerstrom in 
Crooks and Squares remarks, “It’s not soci- 
ety’s fault that I’m a criminal. I’m in it for 
the money.” 

Altfeld recalls his amazement when, 
as a street cop, he began searching sus- 
pects’ houses. “They have state-of-the-art 
stereos, state-of-the-art TVs, state-of-the- 


By Kodger Lowe 


art everything, while I’m working my ass 
off...60 hours a week... putting my life on 
the line.” 


hours, good pay, classy lifestyle. If 
the angel on your shoulder still says 
don’t do it, a look at the fun and games 
may provide the needed Faustian nudge. 
Con, swindle, scam, bunco, grift—call 
it what you will, it’s been with us ever 
since an early slippery specimen ran the 
old apple game on a naive young couple 
in a garden. Some versions are delightful- 
ly simple. 


S o there you have it—low risk, short 


APPRENTICE 


In front of a savings and loan branch 
at night, a placard proclaims, “Teller 
machine out of order—please place 
deposits in this box.” 

In a gas-shortage line, an overall-clad 
individual commands, “To speed up the 
line, give me your $5 or $10 now, and I'll 
give you a receipt.” 

At Santa Anita, a tout tempts, “Here’s 
a sure thing. Just meet me after the race 
and give me ten percent of your win- 
nings.” Of course, every gambler gets the 
name of a different horse...and a differ- 
ent meeting place. 


JOURNEYMAN 


Games like the “pigeon drop,” the 
“jewelry drop” and the “bank examiner” 
require more involved scheming. All 
draw on the same theme. You induce 
some gullible but greedy person to with- 
draw money from the bank as security for 
his share of something valuable: a piece 
of jewelry an “appraiser” has valued at 
thousands, an envelope seen to be full of 
bills (later swapped for a wad of blank 
paper), a formal receipt from a “bank 
manager.” 

Continued on page 41 
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each taffeta dresses twitch and swirl in the 

late-afternoon bath of sunlight. Crisp black 

tuxedos shift about, moving against the back- 

drop of a rippling slate-blue lake, a gazebo’s 
whitewashed wood the lone boundary between bodies and 
water. There is the murmur of congratulations, of best wishes 
swapped in sultry voices. High hopes echo and re-echo. Women 
dutifully kiss each other’s cheeks. Men pat one another on the 
back. And I stand apart. I am the Maid of Honor. 


When Katy first told me that Brendan had proposed to her I 
was not surprised, and when she asked me to be her Maid of 
Honor, I was even less startled. It seemed perfect—par for the 
nuptial course—she having had a steady stream of boyfriends 
since the seventh grade, and I having endured a sporadic but 
consistent series of nightmarish blind dates, the most recent of 
which ended shortly after The Date candidly confessed to me 
his fondness for wearing skirts. Not kilts, mind you—full skirts, 
narrow skirts, pleated skirts, ruffled skirts, tea-length skirts, mini 
skirts, leather skirts, linen skirts—skirts. This pretty much illus- 
trates my luck with men. So when I looked up at Katy over our 
milkshakes that day, I said, “I’m not fit to be anybody’s Maid of 
Honor. Old Maid of Honor is more like it.” 

Before that day, I had often thought to myself that Brendan 
was the first guy Katy had ever dated whom I wouldn’t have 
murdered her for marrying. He was sweet and funny, and he 
read a lot of books, a quality I found particularly redeeming in a 
potential mate. Brendan and I played this game, reciting lines 
from classic literature and poetry for each other’s identification 
and edification. On the last blind/double date with Katy and 
Brendan, I'd dropped a Yeats line, and Brendan had purposely 
waited to see if The Date would pick up on it. The skirt-wearer, 
somewhat predictably, hadn’t had a thing to say. I remember 
Brendan’s face. “Sorry, we tried,” it said. 

I’d thought, too, on several occasions, that if I could only 
find someone like this for myself—someone whose first words 
to me in the morning would run along the lines of: 


About suffering they were never wrong, 

The Old Masters: how well they understood 

Its human position; how it takes place 

While someone else is eating or opening a window or just 
walking dully along... 


to which, of course, I'd groggily but excitedly blurt in response, 
“Auden! W.H. Auden!”—this mystic, unlikely man would erase 
all the incriminating evidence on my marred romance record. 
Nirvana. Sure, I approved of Brendan; I just wanted one for 
myself. Why hadn't scientists perfected cloning? 

Early in the planning stages of the whole wedding thing, 
Katy threw a party where all the Bridesmaids got fitted for their 
dresses. Seven of us sank into an overstuffed mauve couch, wait- 
ing for a rotund Greek seamstress to call us into the garage indi- 
vidually. She emerged periodically, measuring tape dangling 


Art by Jean Taylor 


ominously from her left hand, and I didn’t feel quite as maiden- 
ly or honored as I felt criminal, like I was anticipating a death 
sentence instead of awaiting the simple assessment of my body 
parts by a woman much larger than myself. Meanwhile we 
talked. 

I remember bits of the conversation—seven girls’ worth of 
chitchat, much of it bordering on the obscene, a great deal cen- 
tering on the heated issue of whether the Maid of Honor was 
supposed to be a virgin. Katy had read this in a magazine some- 
where and found it intriguing. Everyone else seemed to think it 
ridiculous A) because it was The Eighties, and B) because times 
had changed, and.... 

The room grew quiet, still as an August afternoon. All eyes 
were riveted on my sexual status, and as Katy’s Maid of Honor, I 
was required to comment. 

“Do born-again virgins count?” I quipped. 

Relieved laughter. Women, like men, sometimes feel the 
need to exaggerate where sex is concerned, and that day I was 
no exception. What matter that I was pure as the driven snow, 
utterly untrampled? Katy’s friends, and some of mine, certainly 
didn’t need to be briefed on the nonexistent specifics of my 
nonexistent sex life. 

I started thinking hard about all this last night in my moth- 
er’s kitchen. She stood over a boiling pot of water, slicing car- 
rots as mothers do, letting the disks drop, coin by coin, into the 
steaming pan. I told her Katy’s wedding was like the chilling 
snarl of a cat’s caterwaul that knifes through the open window 
some summer nights: inescapable, immediate. She asked if I 
might be a bit jealous, but I had to deny it. I was, and still am, 
very happy for Katy—glad she’s found someone she likes well 
enough to marry—but I’m thankful it’s not me in that wedding 
dress, not me in white. For now, it’s me in peach taffeta. And 
though, contemplating my extensive history of blind dates I’m 
feeling a little sorry for myself, I prefer it this way. 


I watch the back of Katy’s happy head bob away in the dis- 
tance, leading the wedding party. Yes, better her than me. 

The rest of the peach dresses and black tuxedos move 
toward the reception hall, fabrics chafing against one another, a 
friction whose sound I enjoy probably more than J should. I’m 
still standing in the gazebo, nobody seeming to notice me lag- 
ging behind. The story of my life. Laughter and voices fade as 
bodies glide away, and I’m left with the water’s quiet lapping 
and the muffled creak of the gently rocking gazebo. Music. 

There’s a hand on my shoulder and a voice in my ear: 


When lovely woman stoops to folly and 
Paces about her room again, alone, 

She smoothes her hair with automatic hand, 
And puts a record on the gramophone... 


“TS. Eliot,” I manage, turning to look at him. He is beautiful. 
“Would you care to dance?” he asks, knowing just how much 
I do care to dance, knowing everything—already. 
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ESPERANTO continued from page 31 


Esperantists per capita, while China is home to the fastest-grow- 
ing number of speakers. 

Small clusters of them have also emerged across the United 
States. Calculating the exact number of speakers proves diffi- 
cult, since statistics exist only on those who have joined 
Esperanto organizations. According to John Mathews, secretary 
of the Esperanto Society of Sacramento, the largest concentra- 
tion of speakers in the U.S. hails from California. An estimated 
700 state residents belong to local clubs in Sacramento, 
Berkeley, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and San Diego, and 
approximately 250 Californians belong to the Esperanto 
League for North America (ELNA). 

More than 1,250 Esperanto organizations exist worldwide, 
some catering to special-interest groups such as Buddhists, bicy- 
clists or vegetarians—one international society even formed 
specifically for nudists. A perk of belonging to such an organiza- 
tion is that it simplifies traveling. Many groups aid each other by 
making travel arrangements for members visiting their locales; 
by writing to a representative at your destination, you can be 
assured a fellow Esperantist will assist you during your visit. 

One of the largest Esperanto organizations around is the 
Universala Esperanto-Asocio (UEA), or World Esperanto 
Association, formed to unite Esperantists interested in promot- 
ing their language internationally. Located in Rotterdam, the 
Netherlands, the UEA currently claims over 3,500 members rep- 
resenting 66 countries. Each July the UEA holds its annual 
World Esperanto Convention in a different country, attracting 
Esperantists worldwide for debates on topics involving language 
and literature. This year the convention will be held in 
Brighton, England, and in 1990, Havana, Cuba. 


language to learn.” Unlike ethnic tongues which use 

“very, very many” grammatical rules, according to Cal 
State Long Beach linguistics professor Dr. Lorraine Kumpf, 
Esperanto uses only 16. Each letter is always pronounced and 
has only one pronunciation. There are no irregularities and no 
gender, and the accent is always placed on the next to the last 
syllable. Up to 50 variations of a word can be created simply by 
adding a prefix or suffix. For instance, the word amiko means 
“friend.” Add the prefix mal, meaning “bad,” and it becomes 
malamiko, meaning “enemy.” 

Esperantists claim a person can learn the language in 100 
hours or less, a quarter of the time needed to pick up an ethnic 
tongue. ELNA director Mark Stephens estimates the average 
learning period to be six months, but claims that one of his 
friends learned Esperanto in less than four weeks. 

Despite the ease with which it can be learned—or perhaps 
because of it—Esperanto was once unwelcome in many coun- 
tries. In 1936, Adolph Hitler banned the language in Germany, 
claiming the Jews intended to enslave the Aryan race through 
the medium of a universal tongue. Joseph Stalin also felt threat- 
ened by Esperanto, calling it “the language of spies, Zionists 
and cosmopolitans.” Fearing it would compete with the Russian 
language, Stalin ordered that his secret police end the move- 
ment by shipping Esperantists en masse to Siberia. 

“A friend of mine spent 18 years in the Gulag for the simple 
crime of speaking Esperanto,” says Don Harlow, a former U.C. 
Berkeley instructor and an Esperantist since 1959. “When they 
rehabilitated him in 1956, he got a month’s back salary, a free 
vacation in a sanitarium in the Caucasus Mountains and free 
dental care for all the teeth he’d had knocked out.” 


E speranto’s simple mechanics earn it the title of “easiest 


Despite Stalin’s ban, Esperanto thrived in the Russian under- 
ground. Alexander Logvin wrote poems in the language and 
gave them to his father, who hid them away in a beehive. 
Suppression occurred in other countries including Japan, 
where, according to UEA member John Townsend, Esperantists 
were nicknamed “watermelons” because they wore green, their 
representative color, and were considered red (communist) on 
the inside. Such paranoia finally began to fade in the 1950s. 
Townsend speculates that the suppressive countries changed 
their ways either because they “got wise” or their “dictatorships 
fell out of power.” 

In 1966, the UEA asked the United Nations to consider 
using Esperanto instead of struggling with its six “official” lan- 
guages: English, French, Spanish, Arabic, Chinese and Russian. 
The U.N. neither granted this request nor denied it. Despite a 
petition signed by almost a million individuals and 3,843 organi- 
zations representing 71 million more people—the most ever 
collected on a private initiative—no change has yet been made. 

The Esperanto movement flourished in the mid-1960s and 
70s, particularly in countries like Iran, whose native tongue is 
spoken by relatively few people throughout the world. At one 
point, 3,000 University of Tehran students were taking 
Esperanto, according to Harlow. Colleges in many countries 
now offer Esperantology degrees. The language is so popular in 
China that 20 universities offer it. “A friend of mine in 
Shanghai generally gets 75 people in her class and has to turn a 
lot away,” says Anjo Harlow of the Berkeley Esperanto League. 

Esperanto is taught at small independent schools across the 
United States, but at few universities other than U.C. Berkeley 
and San Francisco State University. Berkeley began its program 
four years ago. SFSU has been offering Esperanto courses every 
summer since 1969, with classes divided into four levels: basic, 
post-basic, middle and advanced. According to Cathy Schultze, 
administrative assistant for SFSU Esperanto courses, enrollment 
there averages from 55 to 65 students each session, and ELNA 
scholarships are awarded to students who have mastered the 
basics of the tongue. 

Many local groups hold in-home classes or offer free ten- 
lesson courses by mail for those unable to find a nearby school 
offering the language. Why is finding classes in some areas diffi- 
cult? “Most school boards, teachers and principals don’t know 
enough about Esperanto to know it’s a full-fledged language, so 
they don’t give it consideration,” says Dorothy Holland-Kaupp 
of the American Association of Teachers of Esperanto. “They 
don’t consider Esperanto a ‘real’ language.” 

In response to such claims, Aida Porte-Neuve, secretary for 
the CSULB foreign languages unit retorts: “Foreign language 
has a history and involves an evolution. This language was born 
out of nowhere.” 

Esperantists consider the fact that the tongue is a “language 
from nowhere” advantageous, for this makes it politically neu- 
tral and belonging to everyone. It’s not intended to replace 
existing national languages but to serve as a common bridge to 
international communications. “The idea is to get people talk- 
ing to each other so they'll forget about shooting each other,” 
says Tom Monticue, head of the Inland Empire Esperanto 
Group of Riverside, California. 

And the study of Esperanto offers an added attraction. “I get 
a lot of intellectual satisfaction from it,” says Samuel Suhr, a stu- 
dent at the Global Community Center in Los Angeles. “It’s a 
chore to study other languages, but I find Esperanto very fun to 
read and speak.” 


Whether Esperanto solves our linguistic chaos remains to be 
seen. But as the name suggests, its proponents continue, after a 
century of struggle, to hope. 
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SHAKE-UP continued from page 25 


Additionally, Public Safety has pro- 
duced a video tape for use in classroom 
presentations and discussions on earth- 
quake safety. So far, 42 copies of the tape 
have been delivered to various depart- 
ments. Perron presents seminars to cam- 
pus clubs and organizations using these 
materials, and he hopes the information 
can be included in University 100 classes 
sometime soon. Beyond such measures, 
Perron asserts, earthquake safety must be 
a personal effort. “The school can pro- 
vide information, but can’t force anyone 
to read it,” he notes. 

Cheryl Vella, an Artesia High School 
social studies teacher, agrees students 
should make a personal effort, but urges 
schools to provide a model for that 
effort. She feels that, because students 
spend the greater part of their day at 
school, the academic system has a respon- 
sibility to educate them about earthquake 
safety. 

Frustrated with the low priority school 
districts give to disaster preparation—like 
doling out meager 5-gallon trash cans 
for storing disaster supplies—she began 
her own earthquake task force. The pre- 
paredness lessons she’s developed for her 
classes have now been incorporated into 
the school’s curriculum. Vella has since 
involved not only her students in earth- 
quake preparation, but the community as 
well. She obtained and filled a dumpster 
with emergency supplies and parked it 
on the football field. Canned food drives 
provide new stock annually, and the 
school donates unused food to charity 
each Christmas. 

The Whittier Narrows Quake tested 
the efficacy of Vella’s efforts. Her stu- 
dents remained calm, knew where to go 
and how to protect themselves. The 
morning of the quake, one young man 
watched several screaming students run 
pell-mell across campus. “I told them to 
stand under the door jambs until the 
shaking stopped,” he remembers, “It was 
crazy—they didn’t know what to do.” 

Vella believes her students became 
group leaders during the last shake 
because they knew what to expect. “As a 
result of our earthquake program my stu- 
dents were prepared the morning the 
Whittier Quake hit,” asserts Vella. “They 
understood the emergency procedures, 
had practiced the drills and knew how to 
get to the supplies. They were confident 
and willing to help. If the Big One struck 
tomorrow at noon, these kids would be 
our heroes.” 

Would CSULB students be equally 


well prepared? 
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BOOMTOWN continued from page 13 


that American visitors once again came 
scurrying over the border. Most were 
rowdy servicemen on leave, although 
many were daytime visitors looking for 
bargains. Horse and dog racing were 
again legalized, attracting still more peo- 
ple. After two quiet decades, Tijuana was 
thriving once more. 

Yet not until the 1980s did it grow so 
dramatically. With its inextricable eco- 
nomic ties to its sister city, San Diego, not 
even the devaluation of the peso could 
completely stymie its economy. Within 
arm’s reach of the U.S. wallet, Tijuana 
remains the economic mecca of the 
Mexican working class. 

And pleasure mecca, of course, for a 
class of well-scrubbed, sometimes well- 
mannered youths from San Diego, 
Orange and Los Angeles counties. While 
noting that most visitors go to Tijuana to 
dance and have just a few drinks, Officer 
Larry Morton of the San Diego Police 
Department tells of a surge in “obnox- 
ious, rude, irresponsible people” in his 
district between 2 and 4 a.m. on 
Saturdays and Sundays, most heading 
home after a night in T.J. Many are 
apprehended for drunk driving and 
unruly behavior, but some pull even big- 
ger stunts, Morton says, citing instances 
when returning revelers have run across 
the freeway instead of taking the longer 
walk across the bridge. None has been 
killed as of yet, but Morton estimates two 
illegal aliens a month die doing this. 
(Which isn’t to say the illegals have poor- 
er timing—or are less lucky—than the 
drunk Yanks when crossing; they just 
make far more attempts.) 


utside House a line of fun-seek- 
() ers waits to getin. The sign in 
front reads: The House, Casa de 

Alvarado Cantina y Taqueria. Whitewashed 
and surrounded by a picket fence, it 
looks more like a 1950s pre-fab tract 
house than a club. The garage serves as a 
bar, the den a dance floor, the living 
room a foyer, and the backyard a terrace. 
Three vexed Mexican girls are standing 
over a table on the terrace. They left 
their seats for a moment and upon 
return found—Dios mio!! Qué pasa!?!—a 
group of American teenagers sitting in 
their place. 

“Excuse us, but we were sitting here.” 

“You were.” 

“This table is reserved for us.” 

One of the thwarted girls, a Pia 
Zadora look-alike, seems taken with one 
of the guys at the table. He notices her 
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wedding ring. 

“Does your husband mind your com- 
ing here?” he asks. 

“No, he doesn’t mind at all.” 

He looks away disinterested—“Oh...” 

The girls give up and vanish into the 
crowd, making periodic returns to scoff 
at the interlopers and leave nasty notes. 

In the men’s room one fellow is acting 
particularly peculiar. He’s puking into 
the sink while staring at the men pissing 
in the urinals. This causes quite a stir, for 
obvious reasons. “What the hell?!?” one 
of the men asks. But the boy 
keeps on puking and keeps on 
staring. The urinators pause, 
then shrug—apparently 
relieved that he’s too drunk to 
focus on anything and that he’s 
not...A FAG! Somehow that 
makes the situation more 
endurable. 

On the dance floor, the crowd 
is shouting out the words to one 
of their favorite tunes (the 
males’, at least), a sort of anthem 
for the beatbox generation: 

Hey! We want some pussy! 

More throaty male baritones 
join in with each refrain, build- 
ing up to a tumultuous crescendo: 

HEY! WE WANT SOME PUSSY! 

HEY! WE WANT SOME PUSSY! 

“We say cookies,” says Michelle, an 18- 
year-old San Diegan, making it well 
understood that she has no use for such a 
naughty word. 


ack on Revoluci6n the crowd is 
B thinning. In hopes of curbing the 
drunken mobs, the local authori- 
ties have requested that the clubs close at 
two in the morning. A few noncompliant 
spots remain open, though. Mike’s Bar 
won’t close until 7 a.m., and strip joints 
like El Zorro Bar and Bambi’s aren’t 
slowing. But for the most part, Revolucion 
is ready to rest. 
The cab drive back provides more of 


the same Indy-style merriment as the one 
over, only this time the cabbie races three 
other drivers. At one intersection he pulls 
into the parking lane in an attempt to 
snake the others. The light turns 
green—and they’re off! Unfortunately, he’s 
not going fast enough to pass; he’s head- 
ed towards the parked cars on the other 
end of the intersection; he’s going 
to—Oh shit! 

In the nick of time he brakes to a vio- 
lent halt, yielding to the speedier cars. 
Apocalypse Averted. 


A thrifty Californian haggles unth a young senorita, 
who finally sells him a rose at half-price. 


Upon arrival at the border, the driver 
requests one dollar from each passenger. 
One person mistakenly thinks he’s cov- 
ered and climbs out without paying. “I 
still need one dollar,” the cabbie calls to 
the departing group, which pays him no 
attention. He edges forward in his car, 
catching up to them, then gets out and 
yells across the roof, “Hey! I need one 
dollar!” As he confronts the youths, a 
man about 30 yards ahead stands up and 
brandishes a two-foot metal bar, repeat- 
edly tapping it against his palm. They 
give him the buck. 

“BababaLala La Bamba!” sings an elfin- 
looking young man as he walks by the 
last-chance-to-get-a-souvenir stands at the 
border. The makeshift shops (open 24 
hours a day) offer the exiting Americans 
a dazzling assortment of ponchos, straw 


hats, paper flowers, velvet portraits and, 
in overwhelming abundance, plaster of 
Paris statues of the Virgin Mary. 

Motorists waiting to pass through cus- 
toms and head home are caught in grid- 
lock. Only a few of the many lanes are 
manned, and the home-bound travelers 
sometimes wait hours to cross to San 
Ysidro during peak times. The competi- 
tion between cars merging into open 
lanes is fierce. Fights commonly break 
out, providing entertainment for the 
immobile fleet, while Mexican boys 
approach each car, hawking more 
flowers and gum. Last ditch 
efforts. 

Another little vendor, this one 
a girl, has had enough bartering 
for one evening. Propped up 
against a post, her soiled face 
wearing a tranquil expression, she 
sits sleeping in the middle of the 
sidewalk. She neither droops nor 
loses grip of her coin cup as she 
gently dreams away. 

A passing Marine pauses in 
front of her. “It’s the kid’s own 
fault,” he tells his fellow grunt 
and their two female companions. 
(Don’t these guys have a curfew? 
Sorry, wishful thinkers, though its 
“anchors away” from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. for 
sailors, the Halls of Montezuma extend 
to Tijuana around the clock.) 

The tourists who chose to leave their 
vehicles on the American side also must 
pass through customs. Once through, 
they shout and sing as they head to their 
cars. Some appear especially ecstatic to 
be on American soil—as if they had just 
returned from a three-month Tibetan 
retreat. Others look tired, drained. And 
then there are those who look as if they 
want more. 

As they return to their suburban 
domains, most will carry with them cer- 
tain images of Tijuana: A tawdry little sex 
town. A garish marketplace. A place to 
imbibe freely. These are the impressions. 

And, for many, the facts. 
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GO WREST continued from page 33 


A related scam is described by Thomas 
Plate in Crime Pays. You place ads in sever- 
al local papers offering a high-priced late- 
model car for about half the going rate. 
You then rent such a car from Avis for a 
week and prepare several sets of phony 
owner and registration slips, along with 
duplicate keys. Each time the ad is 
answered and you sell the car, you visit 
the buyer’s house that night and “repos- 
sess” it, using a duplicate key. Then, after 
repeating the process as many times as 
possible, you return the car to Avis. 

Here’s a similar gem from a recent 
issue of the Times. Swindlers assured 
hundreds of homeowners that their 
mortgage holders were required by law to 
accept certified drafts drawn on Mexican 
banks such as the International Credit 
Exchange and Global Credit Reserve, 
priced at 15 cents per dollar face value. 
The quasi-prestigious organizations were 
discovered to occupy a single post office 
box in Acapulco; U.S. banks rejected the 
paper; and at least one victim—an elec- 
tronics firm executive no less—lost his 
home. Phony drafts totaling $164 million 
eventually surfaced, indicating a take of 
about $24 million. 

Straightforward, albeit requiring a lit- 
ue practice and showmanship, these cons 
repeatedly turn up throughout the 
nation to the tune of millions, and most 
of the marks are too embarrassed to 
report they’ve been duped. 


MASTER CRAFTSMAN 


Still more complex are pyramids and 
ponzis. From the chain letters of the ’30s, 
which claimed that investing one thin 
dime could return $1,562.50, to the con- 
temporary “airplane game,” pyramids 
offer rich rewards to all but pay off only a 
few. In one current version, eight “pas- 
sengers” each give $1,500 to the “pilot” of 
an imaginary airplane which then splits 
into two craft, each with four of the origi- 
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nal passengers as “crew.” By recruiting 
more passengers, crewpersons are pro- 
moted to co-pilots, then pilots, on an 
ever-proliferating pyramid of planes. In 
theory, each pilot collects $12,000. As 
each crewperson need only recruit two 
passengers, promotion seems assured. 
But if you do the arithmetic, you’ll 
find that over two million players are 
required to support just seven promotion 
cycles. Law enforcement officers agree 


mbezzlement, 
forgery, bad checks, 
telemarketing, penny 
stocks—your opportuni- 
ties are limited only by 
your lack of ingenuity 
and chutzpah. 


that the game may last long enough for 
payoffs to the original operators, but not 
much beyond that. 

Ponzi schemes, in which new 
investors’ money pays prior investors’ 
profits, stripped suckers of $750 million 
in one three-year period, according to 
the Council of Better Business Bureaus. 
Gullible throngs beat a path to originator 
Charles Ponzi’s door in 1919, when he 
actually paid a few folks a 50 percent 
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return in three months, speculating in 
international postal reply coupons—or so 
they thought. At the opportune moment, 
he stopped paying and absconded with 
$10 million—a hell of a score in those 
days. You can work the scam with pre- 
cious metals, commodities, rock concert 
tickets or enzymes. 

Enzymes? 

According to the Federal Trade 
Commission, over 1,400 homebodies 
each paid $3,000 to Rainbow Enzymes 
Inc. in 1987, for the privilege of shaking 
capsules of powder and vials of blue liq- 
uid in four gallons of water daily for four 
weeks. The company agreed to repur- 
chase the resulting goop, supposedly a 
multi-enzyme cleaning concentrate, for 
up to $4,250. Virtually all the money paid 
to old shakers came from new pigeons’ 
fees. Rainbow grossed over $4 million. 
The FTC complaint states the final prod- 
uct resembled liquid soap, and the cap- 
sules contained powered milk—not an 
enzyme in sight. 


style, you can always go after bigger 

game. Government agencies, insur- 
ance companies and banks are just as 
ripe. 

In 1986, the nation’s average monthly 
welfare payment was $353, and California 
was shelling out $527. Whip up a set of 
credentials and mailing addresses for ten 
fictitious families and you can live in La- 
La Land on $63,240 a year. Avoid 
Alabama, though—the monthly average 
there is a measly $114. Applying this the- 
ory, welfare queen Dorothy Woods lived 
the good life for six years by cloning her- 
self (on paper) as 12 needy ladies with 49 
hungry kiddies. She took L.A. County for 
377 thou. 

Insurance fraud, said to run into bil- 
lions per year, requires filing a flock of 
phony or inflated claims. One method 
involves a lot of falling in front of (or 
behind) autos and is often abetted by a 
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doctor or lawyer in collusion with your 
collision. The tender-skinned among you 
may prefer letting your auto take the fall. 
In 1987, wrecking expensive cars alleged- 
ly brought six local operators $600,000. 

Polonius to the contrary, being a bor- 
rower can really pay off. Erstwhile movie 
actress and rumored Marcos ex-mistress 
Dovie Beams de Villagran fell in 1987 
because she used inflated financial state- 
ments to bilk 13 banks of $18 million in 
real estate loans. Same year, same Mm.0o., 
five banks, $1.1 million—a U:S. district 
judge gavelled ex-Illinois Governor Dan 
Walker into durance vile. 

If you care less about big game than 
big bucks, make white-collar crime your 
choice. Annual income estimates range 
from $20 billion to over $40 billion, com- 
pared to the FBI property crime figure of 
about $12 billion. 

In 1987, investment banker Martin A. 
Siegel had to fork over $9 million, ill-got- 
ten through insider securities trading. In 
1986, a record year for white-collar 
crime, Drexel Burnham Lambert execu- 
tive Dennis B. Levine coughed up more 
than $12.6 million gained on stocks of 
corporations he knew were takeover tar- 
gets. Levine had passed the information 
to investor Ivan F. Boesky, who picked up 
at least $50 million in illegal profits. 
Former Wall Street Journal columnist R. 
Foster Winans was convicted for abetting 
and profiting from insider trading worth 
$690,000. 

Computer hackers have also suc- 
cumbed to infection by the big-bucks bug 
(perhaps in their case it should be called 
a virus). Stanley Mark Rifkind, the 
Orville Wright of computer criminals, 
keyboarded Security Pacific Bank of Los 
Angeles out of a cool $10.2 million in 
1978, then used the dough to buy dia- 
monds from Russia. In 1987, according 
to the Times, Volkswagen employee 
Burkhard Junger supplemented his take- 
home pay to the tune of $270 million, by 
manipulating the company’s currency 
exchange contracts. 

The examples go on and on: credit 
card fraud, $151 million in 1987; coun- 
terfeiting, 46 million bogus bucks in 
1986; embezzlement, forgery, bad checks, 
telemarketing, penny stocks—your 
opportunities are limited only by your 
lack of ingenuity and chutzpah. 

“Sounds great,” you proclaim, “but for 
one minor detail. All the crooks-of-note 
got caught.” Not to worry. The everyday 
crooks fall into that three percent catego- 
ry you heard about, and the white-collar 
criminals constitute an even smaller 
minority. A two-year study of 1,500 cases 
found that 99 percent of the naughty cor- 
porate executives escaped prosecution. 


The differing stats result from a 
dichotomy in the criminal justice system. 
“We expend a tremendous amount of 
resources apprehending predators,” says 
Altfeld. “Take for example, the guy who 
walks into the corner liquor store, robs 
the owner, and gets 50 bucks. The loss is 
$50, and a massive crime-fighting force is 
deployed. 

“Now take the corporate crim- 
inal—millions of dollars [are lost] and 
there are zero resources committed. It’s 
easy to divert resources from non-preda- 
tory crimes because nobody sees them. 
Nobody cares, even though they're more 
significant in terms of actual dollar loss. 
More money ought to be committed 
because these losses are passed on to 
somebody.” 

Commitment to fighting crime makes 
criminals work harder, maintains Glaser. 
“It’s a continual technical battle between 
the offenders and the defenders,” he 
explains. 

Defensive tactics include making use 
of computers, educating victims and 
increasing manpower. The Justice 
Department now uses a Criminal Careers 
Data Base to snag repeat offenders. 
Publications such as the Credit Card News 
alert banks and businesses to new 
schemes, while the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics reveals your computer crime 
tricks and prescribes security measures 
and prosecution strategies. Newly formed 
FBI securities and commodities fraud 
task forces in Los Angeles and five other 
areas represent a significant gain, reports 
Securities Exchange Commission 
Regional Administrator Irving Einhorn, 
who predicts “an enormous increase in 
the number of cases prosecuted.” 

You may stay one jump ahead of the 
Feds, but the private citizen can become 
your worst enemy through protective 
activity Bessmer calls “target hardening.” 
This, too, is on the rise: General Security 
Systems, which installs burglar alarms in 
Los Angeles and Orange counties, expe- 
rienced a 25 percent jump in business 
this year, according to company President 
Joe Chetta. 

FBI field offices and a dozen federal 
agencies offer toll-free hotlines to 
encourage whistle-blowing on fraud or 
white-collar crime. Investigative journal- 
ists, consumer advocates and victims’ 
activists are breathing down your neck. In 
Long Beach alone, Neighborhood Watch 
groups now number over 1,400. 

It’s enough to make a guy think twice. 

If, someday, everybody does every- 
thing necessary for self-protection, your 
crime career will crumble. Then you 
might consider becoming a televangelist. 
That’s not a crime. Or is it? 


TRAGEDY continued from page 21 


good,” says Rushforth. But they couldn’t 
bring themselves to stand in front of a 
federal judge, offering up their names 
before a bunch of reporters with sketch 
pads and cameras, she says. They weren’t 
willing to take that final step, to say to the 
world, “My rights have been violated. I’m 
a homosexual man who deserves better 
than what I got.” 

Most of the cases Rushforth receives 
never reach a court of law. “The sad fact 
is that most gay people don’t want to go 
public with what’s happened to them,” 
she says. “They think they’re going to 
lose their jobs; they think their neighbors 
are going to stone them, or the cops are 
going to retaliate against them. They're 
not willing to be publicly known as gay.” 

Len, a bartender at Ripples, offers a 
different explanation for unreported 
bashings: ego. “If I got jumped,” he says, 
“I wouldn’t tell anyone except my room- 
mate about it.... You don’t want to admit 
that someone could beat you up.” 

Tom Coleman, legal director of the 
Gay and Lesbian Community Service 
Center in Los Angeles, says 171 incidents 
of gay bashing were reported in Los 
Angeles County last year. He considers 
this a very low figure and estimates that 
most bashings go unreported. 

Rick Rosen of the Lambda 
Democratic Association (LDA), a politi- 
cal group for gays, says he believes AIDS 
is a major reason gay bashing is on the 
rise. “AIDS is the excuse that makes it OK 
once again to think that there is some- 
thing wrong with homosexuality and to 
express hostility,” Rosen says. 


eems Morrione, president of the 
D Cal State Long Beach Gay and 

Lesbian Student Union (GLSU), 
says not a day goes by that someone 
doesn’t call him “faggot” or give him a 
funny look as he walks to class. “This is a 
heterosexist society, and therefore it 
assumes that you are heterosexual,” 
Morrione says. “If you’re not, you'd bet- 
ter watch out.” 

In an effort to improve relations with 
the campus community, the GSLU has 
organized a speaker’s bureau which goes 
to classes and discusses homosexuality 
with students. Morrione says students ask 
questions like, “How can you expect not 
to get bashed when you let people know 
you are gay?” He counters this logic by 
asking if all minorities deserve to be 
abused. 

Morrione believes verbal abuse is 
more damaging than physical abuse 
because it is more common and remem- 


bered longer. Calling someone a faggot is 
committing violence against them, he 
asserts, because the word dates back to a 
time when homosexuals were used as kin- 
dling for witch burning. Morrione says 
some professors on campus tell their 
classes that homosexuality is dysfunction- 
al or tell jokes about homosexuals, 
despite the fact it goes against campus 
regulations. To people not yet “out of the 
closet” or unsure of their sexuality, “that 
is devastating,” he says. “You could take a 
ten-ton brick and drop it on them, and 
they would probably be better off.” 
Morrione says he’s forming a commission 
to study homophobia on campus; the 
group will report its findings to CSULB 
President Curtis McCray. 

Morrione has received his share of 
physical as well as verbal abuse. His 
younger brother, who is also gay, was 
jumped by a group of guys while walking 
to his boyfriend’s house. His brother 
never alerted the police, Morrione says, 
because “living in Long Beach...you 
know the police aren’t going to support 
you if you’re gay.” 

But Commander Russell Cross, who 
has been with the LBPD for 23 years and 
is currently its community relations direc- 
tor, says, “I just don’t see a strong anti-gay 
sentiment displayed.” If a citizen feels he 
was treated unfairly or badly by the 
police, Cross says, he should file a citi- 
zen’s complaint. All complaints are inves- 
tigated by Internal Affairs, and officers 
found guilty of misconduct face repri- 
mand, suspension or expulsion from the 
force, depending on the degree of mis- 
conduct. 

Cross says he knows nothing of prior 
allegations or incidence of police harass- 
ment because he has only been in charge 
of community relations since February of 
this year. The police, he asserts, are cur- 
rently working to get rid of the gay com- 
munity’s perception that police are 
hostile towards gays. 

Rosen says there exists a “long tradi- 
tion of police not being accountable” in 
Long Beach. But the new city police 
chief, Lawrence L. Binkly, is considering 
reintroducing the sensitivity program, 
and Rosen says “things look promising.” 

The police and the LDA held a meet- 
ing in March, and Rosen says he’s opti- 
mistic that the groups will be able to 
reach an understanding. But whether the 
meeting goes well or poorly, it won’t 
affect gay bashing, he notes. Violence 
against gays is on the rise in Silver Lake, 
West Hollywood and Laguna Beach, and 
Rosen doesn’t expect it to decrease in 
Long Beach any time soon. In fact he 
says, “it’s possible, maybe probable, that 
things will get worse.” 
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Corey 


Poetry by Barbara Frigo 


Hell, yes! 

And there she was 

She and her big belly 

And the first two with their dirty faces grinning 
Like the split seams of America 

Bleeding hard 

On the doorstep 

Three, four, how many God's eyes? 

Hanging in the broken windows 


The family crest—those colors—red, green and gold. 


She is so, so quiet rubbing her belly 

Waiting against the wood-pile 

As the offspring tumble, clutching throats, 

In the thirsty flower-bed 
Laughter—struggling to free themselves from 
Rotted vegetation 

Prints of tiny cracked toes stamped in mud 
Against the side of the house 

“Mommy!” 

A bare ass and lower lip hung bloody 

Corey, softly humming, 

Corey... 

“Where's Daddy?” 

She sees the ball of dust coming in large 
With the seconds 

“There is my man come home hungry.” 

His whiskey-soaked swerving means no pay. 
That's okay. 

Something warm is waiting.... 

Inside. 


give in to 
temptation, 


Or just let 


yourself 
90 to the 
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